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Foreword 


ingens 


Mr Somerset Maugham has announced that, with the publication of 
Points of View’, he takes his leave of the reading public which he 
has disturbed and entertained for sixty years. There is something 
singularly i impressive about a literary career carried through to its 
end, on the eve of the author’s eighty-fifth birthday, against all the 
accidents of time and fashion. There are few authors in the history 
of literature who, in old age, in full possession of their faculties, 
have been able to say: ‘I have written all that I want to write’; fewer 
still who, at the close of such a long career, find themselves enjoying 
fame and prosperity in abundance. To a younger generation, the 
sardonic witness of the Villa Mauresque may seem too successful, 
too aloofly detached to have much to say to them as they struggle 
with the problems of their craft and the difficulties of making a 
living in an utterly changed world; and yet Mr Maugham, too, had 
to make his way from difficult beginnings, and he has not forgotten 
them. ‘As I have said over and over again and can get no one to be- 
lieve,’ he remarks in his essays on Goethe’s novels, ‘authors do not 
like to starve in garrets.’ But if he can get no one to believe this, he 
has done something about it: the annual Somerset Maugham Award 
is the most spectacular, if by no means the only proof of a generous 
concern for his younger contemporaries. 

Mr Maugham was not always prosperous; nor was he always re- 
spected as an artist. Though as long ago as 1907 Punch published a 
cartoon of him contemplating the bills of four London theatres 
which had plays of his running at the same time, many years were 
to pass before he gained even a limited recognition as anything 
more than a popular writer aiming to please as large a public as pos- 
sible. He has never, I think, been particularly interested in technical 
innovation; but, as he tells us himself, after his early successes he 
set himself deliberately to study style and to tackle themes beyond 
what might have seemed the limit of his earlier range. To the best 
of my recollection, the turning point did not arrive until he had 
published The Casuarina Tree and Cakes and Ale in the middle of 
his career, and owed much to the increasing admiration the influen- 
tial Desmond MacCarthy expressed for his work. Today, I believe 
it true to say that, though his immense skill as a story-teller is 
generally acknowledged, the claims made for him as a writer of the 
first rank are more strongly disputed: critics are more apt to insist 
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on the limitations of his sensibility (and his prose), and the coldness 
of his scepticism as he views the scene of human folly and illusion. 
Yet the paradoxes are there: the most mondain of story-tellers, he 
was nevertheless the creator of Edward Barnard, and the most un- 
mystical of men by temperament, he has shown himself increasingly 
fascinated by the other-worldly creeds of the East— while remain- 
ing, it would seem, almost entirely uninfluenced by them. Points of 
View contains an extraordinary example of this. He describes a pil- 
grimage he made to a saintly Swami living near Madras: he was ob- 
viously impressed by The Maharshi’s personality, but instead of fol- 
lowing the account of their meeting with any personal reflections he 
devotes a score of pages to summarizing, with deliberately assumed 
naivete, the Swami’s legendary career and the miraculous happen- 
ings associated with it. Hagiography with the tongue in the cheek? 
Not quite; and yet certainly not conviction of conversion. 

* Mr Maugham lives in France, a revered figure; but, being an 
English man of letters, very far from the kind of revered figure a 
Frenchman of similar fame would become in his old age. ‘Authors 
lead obscure lives,’ he says in his long essay on The Short Story. 
‘They are not bidden to the Lord Mayor’s Banquet. The freedom of 
great cities is not conferred upon them... . They are not invited to 
open bazaars in aid of distressed gentlewomen, nor, in the presence 
of a cheering crowd, to hand a silver cup to the winner of the singles 
at Wimbledon.’ Mr Maugham does not, | think, regret the pomp and 
the ceremony, the hommages and the éloges that surround the mem- 
bers of the Academie Frangaise; but he holds a high opinion of a 
writer’s calling. He considers it an abuse to use the novel as a pulpit 
or a platform, not because he finds preachers and politicians 
superior to artists, but because he believes that poets and novelists 
exercise far greater power by remaining artists, by relying on their 
unique gifts of empathy and imagination. ‘When he writes a story,’ 
he says, ‘the author, sometimes without any more intention than to 
make it readable, willy-nilly offers a criticism of life.’ Rudyard Kip- 
ling, he asserts, not merely entertained but moulded men: “When 
one travelled in the East, it was astonishing how often one came 
across men who had modelled themselves on the creatures of his 
imagination.’ That was before the development of the cinema, which 
has contributed so much to Mr Maugham’s own fame. It is, I think, 
certain that, whatever the final judgement on his status as a writer 
may be, Mr Maugham has also, during the sixty years of his writing 
life, in many subtler ways affected the Englishman’s view of him- 


self —and other people’s view of the Englishman. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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Nine longer poems of the later eighteenth century, 
representing Shenstone, Johnson, Gray, Smart, 
Goldsmith, Langhorne, Cowper and Wordsworth. 
Dr Davie has supplied an introduction and notes on 
difficult points in the text. ‘His introduction is a 
model of clarity and informativeness..—W. W. 
Robson in The Spectator. 8s 6d 


Selected Poems of Emily Dickinson 
EDITED BY JAMES REEVES 
This is the only selection of Emily Dickinson’s 
work now available in this country, and is the first 
to have made use of the new, definitive text. Dr 
Allen Tate has written to James Reeves: ‘Your selec- 
tions are admirable, and your Introduction easily 
the best essay ever written on this subject.’ 9s 6d 


Selected Poems of S. T. Coleridge 


EDITED BY JAMES REEVES 
Coleridge is known chiefly for a handful of poems, 
of which the acknowledged masterpiece is The 
Ancient Mariner, whose very greatness has thrown 
his other work into the shade. The present selection 
represents the essential Coleridge, not only of the 
half dozen masterpieces, but also of many other 
unjustly neglected poems. The poems are annotated, 


and prefaced by a critical study. 8s 6d 
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At the Cross-roads 


Ness! 


(To Elizabeth Salter) 


In the mellow month of August, of the augurs 
Of dust, the yellow moons and melons, gods of straw 
Cast shade across the world, foretelling the new Law. 


The shadows yellow as ripeness or as wheat 

Fall in this great heat 

On cross-roads of the world, where Man must make 

The choice—the backward road to the peaceful philosopher Ape, 
Or the forward road to the company of the Lion 

That has no backward history, but only 

The long predestination of the Lion’s paw. 

Where the cross-roads meet, the toppling gods of straw — 
Gapus, Vervactoris, Convectoris, 

Imporcitoris (nodding at John Raw 

And Niny-Nany: Man pretending to be real) 

Whine: ‘We are wheat’ to the grave’s mocking maw. One creaks 


‘Man follows our rocking law— 

Changed by each hollow breeze.’ Convectoris said 

‘Ripeness is all. 

And Man’s whole duty is to find the quickest way to fall. 
You, king and beggar, who in the womb wore the Ape’s coat, 
The lanugo, should learn in the Ape’s school 

To walk on all fours, cast a longer shade to cool 

The world— you who are now but shade.’ Another teacher squeaks 
‘Man’s upright posture is the action of a fool! 

Let him cast by the usual prejudice and stand 

Upon his head— 

As topsy-turvy as the world; this pregnant dumb 
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Comment on the world would bring him near the world’s 
Centre and its meaning; he would find 

Himself more close to the gold within the rind 

Of earth; his eyes would find the reason why 

The pear-shaped Australasia has light 

When we have night.’ Imporcitoris said 

‘If man rejects our religion of the straw, 

We must blot out history. Trust in the paw 

Of the Lion that still finds nourishment in Man’s bones 
That have grown dry as the bones of Tantalus 

From thirst for gold; the Lion’s paw will erase 

The scarlet dawns of history in the veins... . 
Darkness is all...’ 

So sounds the Fool’s song, as he sees our planet cool. 
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RUTH YORCK 


The Opening Night 


NeDIeNs 


flower when the West-Mortons notified their friends and 
neighbours that the night-blooming Arcantythian would be 
ready to blossom on Saturday. The West-Mortons are prouder of 
that plant than of any of their other possessions, including the 
French wallpaper that was brought over by an ancestor at the 
time of the tea party and shows huge sailing vessels on a startling 
blue ground where the water and the sky melt into each other with 
no noticeable line of demarcation, as if, in fact, the ships of olden 
times did not care whether they sailed in heaven or on the sea. 

The garden is just as old and beautiful as the house, so old that 
some of the trees, set out at proper distances by the imported 
Italian garden architect in 1789, now have their crowns entangled. 

The Arcantythian had been brought back from a trip to China 
or Persia by a Captain West and had been given to him by a 
Khan, or whatever a Chinese grandee or Persian merchant prince 
was called at that time. It had not grown an inch in size since, but 
had faithfully bloomed once every seventh year, so that all the 
Wests’ children born in the house had witnessed the event at least 
three times before leaving home for good. 

The Arcantythian is said to be native to Tibet where it is found 
growing in a circle like a prayer wheel. The name means flower 
of manhood. It is rather surprising to see this mountain plant thrive 
here in a northern climate so near to the sea. But then the West- 
Mortons water it with milk. 

Finally Ronny did agree to take me, though he said he'd be 
hanged if he’d stay. ‘I find the flower repulsive as you well know,’ 
he said. ‘Everybody in the West-Mortons’ home and garden seems 
to insist on having a flabby and protruding underlip.’ 

I reproached him for being uncharitable, but it is true that the 
inside of the flower bears a resemblance to a human mouth, pink 
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and rather fleshy. This mouth shaped corolla sits in a circle of pure 
white. I have seen the blossom before, so has Ronny and all our 


family for generations. The Arcantythian is really very impressive. 


Unlike any other flower in the world, I believe, each of its petals 
shows a distinctive colouring, one petal is red, one violet, one 
yellow, one blue, one orange, one purple and one black. The broad 
leaves and thick juicy stems are just ordinary green, dotted with 
carmine pimples and pale thorns. There is one thing rather odd 
about the plant, dogs bark at it and cannot be stopped. 

I do not want to imply however that there is any mystery about 
the oriental flower. We have a cactus in Arizona that blooms once 
in several years, and, as to colour, I might point to the red, white 
and blue giant carnation that won the prize at the patriotic flower 
exhibit in Pasadena last fall. 

The Arcantythian is foreign, exotic. That is all. But as pretty 
a flower as anyone could want to see. Just a trifle bigger in 
circumference than a human face. Did I say? It opens at night, 
widens through the day and toward evening turns ashen and falls 
to dust. The furry outer petals close about the sorry heap. Edwina 
West-Morton tells me this annoys her, because she is unable to 
gather any seed from the plant, hard as she tries. No flower show 
gives a prize to a barren plant. 

The West-Mortons are able to figure approximately the time 
when the flower will open. We arrived rather early, and it was 
still tightly closed inside the protective outer petals, which look 
very much like a muff of mink pelts. 

Janet said: ‘Like a fur muff hiding the hands. And the hands 
making forbidden gestures nobody can see.’ 

Janet is the youngest daughter of the West-Mortons, and I 
always hoped she would turn out right for Ronny. She is as straight 
and reasonable as a girl can be nowadays. And good-looking and 
sweet. I sometimes find her gazing at Ronny as if she wants him 
to find her out, to love her. And at those moments I generally 
send all my good feelings to join her hopes. But Ronny, I fear, 
remains cool and controlled as always. I am of two minds naturally. 
I want to keep him with me, and on the other hand I want a normal 
happy life for him. He is pretty high up in his insurance business 
and can well afford marriage. 

We walked back to the house. In the dining room the Lowestoft 
was set out around the huge stoneware pitcher, filled with coffee, 
that stood on a candle heater. I really do not know why they are 
so proud of the family china, the dark blue colour having run all 
over the design, but they always display every single item, even 
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the soup tureens they fill with fruit or punch. People come in at 
all hours for the night of nights, and help themselves to cold meat 


_and salads, baked beans, fruit tarts, coffee and punch. Mr West- 
_ Morton insists that no hard drinks be served since none of his 
_ forebears had any for the opening night. That is what the West- 


Mortons call the event, The Opening Night. 
1 helped myself to some ham that had been steamed for hours 


_ in maple syrup and to some shell bean salad. Janet’s brother Temple 
_ attended me and I noticed with pleasure that Ronny was civil to 


Janet and supplied her with refreshments. He even bent over her 


_ chair for a minute to talk, and my heart glowed when I watched 


Janet’s expression of devotion. If only I could do something to 
aid the situation. I again tried positive thought but I wonder if 
that really always helps, as people believe it does. 

Whatever was the matter with my boy? I had spent many a 
restless night asking myself what was wrong with him. One reads 
so much nowadays about young men having an inclination for 
each other’s company, rather than that of the opposite sex, and 
their mothers being the reason for that diversion of instincts. Of 
mothers being at fault. Was I perhaps? Never when Ronny was 
escorting a girl did I glimpse the eagerness he displayed trying to 
please his boy friends, or older men who came to call, or even, 
and here my heart grows faint to acknowledge such a thing, the 
milkman and the plumber, or the mechanic who fills the tank. I 
am afraid I do not know what to do, but surely Janet could do 
something if she only tries a bit harder. Those pure blue eyes, that 
mouth of hers, longing and soft—could Janet not reach where | 
was shy to fathom unknown depths? Might not her blossoming figure 
strike a spark from his armour of placidity? He has been a good 
boy always. My Ronny. He never was artistically inclined, he was 
good at sports, and at reaching his grades, and later at earning a 
living. Perhaps I am too impatient. Janet never favours any of 
the other boys. Perhaps everything will turn out all right after all. 

His father used to say proudly, ‘My Ronny is just an average 
good guy.’ Well, he most certainly seems to be. 

However, I occasionally look at the average good guys around 
me and wonder how they really are, what they are doing in secret 
and what strange fears they are harbouring in their timid and 
perhaps cruel souls. And does Janet’s mother worry too? Has she 
noticed Janet favouring girls above male escorts? Everybody has 
to admit that life has become exceedingly difficult since we have 
so much new information about people’s private feelings. 

There were about twenty more guests by the time we went down 
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to see what the plant was doing. The fur muff was still tightly shut 
and only the West-Mortons and a few more people who had 
witnessed the event in previous years, were able to detect the tell- 
tale signs. The big bud was straining at the seams, and if one 
watched attentively one could notice a slow and rhythmic move- 
ment, a sort of pulsation inside the furry ball. Also the stems and 
leaves were paler than usual, reflecting the effort of labour. ‘About 
six hours,’ Mr West-Morton predicted. But I believed it would take 
considerably less time. However, who am I to say so, it is his plant 
after all. 

No West-Morton ever resisted the opportunity to make a little 
speech. For instance, about how the plant can actually turn on 
central heating inside the blossom to attract its prey. And many 
other rather unappetizing details. As if nobody knew that 
carnivorous plants exist and that their habits are unsavoury and 
perhaps a bit gory. Basically, of course, we here prefer plants to 
get their nourishment from our New England soil. 

Mr West-Morton compared the hunting method of the Arcan- 
tythian with our ancestors catching birds on glue-covered twigs. 
He mentioned ancestors at every occasion, and most prominently, 
naturally, his own. 

I can’t say that this made any impression on the young couple 
from Texas who moved to our town a few weeks ago. They did 
not care one way or the other whether or not the Wests had 
settled on the Eastern seaboard just a few years after the initial 
arrivals at Plymouth Rock. 

Mr West-Morton spoke about antiques and heirlooms and how 
he counted the plant as one and loved it for tradition’s sake. 

‘I feel, however,’ he said, ‘the Arcantythian’s beauty seems a 
bit foreign in a landscape where one expects to find nothing more 
ostentatious than Queen Anne’s lace, daisies and perhaps the sturdy 
rose.’ 

‘I know a man from Texas,’ said the young man from Texas, 
‘A good man. A seven-gusher-a-day man. He collects antiques too. 
He showed me a funny vase he called an intimate piece of crockery 
Quite funny. French, I believe.’ 

‘lm afraid that is not quite the same,’ Mr West-Morton sighed 
‘He must have bought it somewhere. Here we never buy our 
eee We have them. But then, of course, Texas came so much 

ater.’ 

s sat 8 ite ny sats Span from. Texas," Stitiy? 
q 8 1s young wife, “Texas was always there 
You here in the East forget that oil is much older than granite.’ ) 
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Temple was talking to the young bride. ‘Father’s always so 
apologetic about the Arcantythian. He seems to think people expect 
a man influential in his community capable of changing the laws 
of nature too. After all, even Thoreau or Emerson would not demand 
a plant to follow ethical standards set up for human behaviour. 
Since the Arcantythian blooms only for a day, it must sieze its 
prey swiftly. Through the seven years of preparation we supply 
_its nourishment.’ 

‘Do you feed it blood?’ asked the Texan. 

Temple smiled. 

‘I would get rid of that plant,’ murmured the Texan bride. 

Mr West-Morton supplied the answer. ‘I suppose not exactly 
animals. I should think in its native state it catches small lizards 
or big spiders or perhaps a rodent or two.’ 

The Texas bride flushed. ‘You don’t want us to believe,’ she 
said, ‘that your flower eats mice like a cat?’ 

T’ve never seen it do that,’ said Temple, ‘but you know how 
these plants are quite astonishing in their fashion. They produce 
a sort of sticky substance, so a reptile, for instance, cannot wriggle 
free, but must submit to being devoured.’ 

‘How simply ghastly, cruel and horrible,’ said the girl. 

That was too much for me. ‘No more cruel than a rodeo!’ I 
told her coolly. ‘I hear they do not even water the heifers before 
they rope them.’ 

‘I would get rid of that plant,’ murmured the Texan bride. 

‘Why?’ said Mr West-Morton. ‘We are proud to give it garden 
room. To destroy the Arcantythian would be just as unthinkable 
as tearing down the house our ancestors have built.’ 

‘But many people do that,’ said the Texan. 

‘Yes,’ said Temple, ‘but we do not talk about them.’ 

Really, Temple is a boy any mother might be proud of. 

We went up to the house where more guests had meanwhile 
arrived. A few bridge games were in progress in the oval room 
and some of the younger people danced in the big drawing room. 
I watched Ronny and Janet through the door. And while Temple 
bid two-no-trump, I suddenly had an idea. Why had it not occurred 
to me before? I waited for the end of the rubber and went in search 
of Ronny. He was talking to a youngster who had enlisted in the 
paratroopers recently and wore the uniform. | saw that Ronny 
kept looking at the boy’s boots of all things. 

I called to him, ‘Ronny,’ and he came away and asked what | 
wished of him. I am sure he is a good boy. 

All the rooms were crowded now, and a few couples even sat 
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on the wide stairs underneath the rope-framed pictures and etchings 
of sea captains and admirals, all Wests, and of the ships under 
their command. Some displayed the West crest that bears the — 
significant inscription, ‘Conquest and Commerce’. 

Ronny walked with me in the garden and I proceeded to carry 
out the plan I had decided upon at the bridge table: simply bring 
matters into the open. What better background for such an under- 
taking than the noisy crowd, what better occasion than the opening 
of the Arcantythian. 

I said, ‘Ronny,’ and he said, ‘Yes, mother,’ and I said, ‘I have 
to talk to you,’ and he said, ‘Yes, mother?’ 

I found it very difficult to come to the point, and tried a rounda- 
bout way. ‘Don’t you think Janet looks lovely tonight?’ He said, 
‘Yes, mother,’ and lit a cigarette. 

Nobody was near the plant. I noticed at once that the seams 
of the bud had broadened considerably and were about to tear 
apart. 

‘Wait here, and watch,’ I told my son. ‘T’ll call the others.’ 

Walking up the stone steps through the rock garden that leads 
to the hedged-in lawn in back of the house, I met Janet and dis- 
patched her to give the alarm. Then | hurriedly retracted my 
steps. From the little blue fir grove I could see Ronny how he was 
bending over the flower. 

I called: ‘Ronny, has it opened?’ He did not hear. 

I could only see his back and thought to myself, how curious, 
his shoulders seem to tremble. And a bit later I could hear him 
talk in a whisper, tenderly. I had a sudden feeling of hope that 
made my heart flutter: perhaps Janet had preceded me, come down 
through the lilac path and was now standing on the other side of 
the plant in the bushes, listening to my son. Had the opening of 
the Arcantythian moved him and did he tell her how he felt, 
about the flower, or perhaps about love? But when I stepped around 
the clump of Montecito roses I saw he was alone. 

I had never dreamed I could be that terribly shocked by my own 
child. Had I found him without his clothes at the sideboard in the 
West-Mortons’ dining room, smashing the blue china, I believe I 
would have been less shaken. I wanted desperately to be somewhere 
else, to remove myself as quickly as possible, but I remained frozen 
to the spot. 

Ronny’s face showed complete coricentration, the kind I had last 
seen when he held his bottle in his loving, chubby fist. The Arcan- 
tythian was open. And I found Ronnie with his mouth on the fat 
lips of the corolla. The long silky multi-coloured petals playing 
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around his face, caressing it, tickling his ears, reaching around 
his neck. And I saw my son’s tongue flick in and out of those 
shiny pink depths where bees should go, not he, and the stamen 
responding. 

When he finally opened his eyes and noticed me, his face blushed 
the colour of the carmine petal. He attempted to loosen his lips 


_ but they were caught and held fast, and I saw agony in his eyes. 


_ There was rustling of leaves, of a silk gown, Janet had joined 
us. Her voice was rough hoarse, when she called but once, 
‘Ronnie.’ 

The petals, at this sound, gathered around my boy’s face and 
hid what he was doing in a dark and furry embrace. The girl stood 
still like a statue. 

We heard the doors open and slam and the crowd coming down 
through the garden, laughing, talking, excited. The girl flung herself 
at the plant, her fingers tore and scratched at the furry muff, the pro- 
tective outer petals gave way, the blossom opened reluctantly again, 
and at last my son was free. Inside the chalk white circle the pink 
lips of the Arcantythian bent upwards at the corners as in a 
smile, and I watched the mouth, slowly, stickily, exude clear drops 
of moisture, nectar of the gods. 

The guests shouted and exclaimed as they did every seventh year. 
They crowded around and admired the flower, the flower’s beauty, 
and never perceived the evil. Not knowing, not knowing at all. 

Mr and Mrs West-Morton were standing arm in arm, receiving 
the compliments with great satisfaction and pleasure. 

I felt sick and fought blindly out of the happy circle. Behind 
the pear espalier I found Janet standing in the clear light of the 
moon, straight and tense, and before her Ronny, who asked like 
a dreamer for her hand. He pleaded, he offered no price, only himself, 
dejected, pitiful. And I could not bear the expression on Janet’s 
face when she said, ‘No. No, Ronny. No.’ 

In despair I walked back to the plant. The crowd stood silent. 
By now the broad-faced blossom was spitting dew drops in quick 
succession, hitting some of the bystanders. The luscious lips of 
the flower, gleaming with moisture, trembling, pulsating, were 
crying, shedding tears. 

The West-Mortons were greatly perturbed. This had never 
happened before. bs 

‘My dear,’ said Mr West-Morton, addressing his wife and not 
able to keep the tone of reproach out of his voice, ‘I’m certain the 
plant has been overfed.’ 

She defended herself stoutly: ‘I only tried the new organic manure 
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and very little of that. A teaspoonful when the moon was new. It 
is not my fault.’ : 

And then, before our very eyes, the circle was completed. The 
generous open face of the flower faded, wilted. The glorious petals 
drooped and shrivelled and dropped. And finally, inside wet bits of 
fur, the tiny heap of ashes. 

‘I am sorry,’ said Mr West-Morton, turning to his guests. ‘I hope 
you will forgive me.’ 

Mrs West-Morton stood stiffly, receiving condolences with great 
dignity. 

‘Perhaps, Temple offered, ‘this is the result of all the changes in 
Tibet.’ 

Temple is always so sensible. 

The bride from Texas looked as if she was crying. But the 
lonely tear streaking her cheek was not her own. 

‘I told you I did not feel like visiting a new born flower,’ she 
told her husband poutingly. 

Extraordinary. The same words Ronny had said to me. I wished 
I had not made him come. 

I turned to go. Janet and Ronny were still standing at the dwarf 
pears, and again I could not see his face. His head was enclosed by 
Janet’s long moonlit hands and overhung by her thick brown hair. 

I wonder if the Arcantythian will ever bloom again. 
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One Dawn 


NEDIC sb 


Curled in your night-dress on the beach, 
Corn-yellow ghost pale with sleep, 

Head to the starry North, bare toes to the burning East, 
Tracking the sun’s climb into our seaside perch; 

I watch you at the fringe of this other island 

Our public love makes private for us two; 

Your face in floating shadow like a moon, 
Stretching your arms around the bay to yawn, 
Ebony trees in your fingers turning to green. 

I stand alone, in the dark, with the birds in the bush. 
Like the pewter lagoon I am flustered by day 
Which turns turns like a pin to prick out my eye. 
Sun, the angry bo’sun, now straddles the sea. 

‘Is that you?’ .. . your murmur. 

Grateful and blind my whisper 

‘You and me’... 
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Goalkeepers are Crazy 


Noes 


because I knew that better than they did. It stood to reason, 

anyway: you don’t let an international class goalkeeper go 
for seven thousand quid unless there’s something wrong with him, 
and I reckoned I knew what it was. 

The thing was I had to get someone quickly;. what with Ron 
Gavin out for the whole season with a broken leg and Jim Mason 
copping it the very first game, we were having diabolical bloody 
luck. 

So I signed him. I knew he’d be after something for himself, and 
so he was at first, but when I told him my club wouldn’t have 
anything to do with that kind of carry-on, he just backed down 
without a fuss: it surprised me. London did it, I suppose; they all 
want to come to London, though God knows why; think the streets 
are paved with gold and crammed with crumpet. Maybe they are, 
now, but they never were when I was a player; you had to work 
for anything you got. 

‘I've got a tart in London,’ he said, ‘bloody marvellous, do any- 
thing you like, she will,’ and I thought that’s a damn good start, with 
him married and a kid. The first day he came in for training I 
had him into my office. 

‘Look here,’ | told him, ‘I know all about you. If you’re playing 
for my club, you're going to behave yourself, otherwise out you 
go, understand? As far as I’m concerned, you start with a clean 
sheet, but if you want to stay here, you'll do what you're told 
and you'll keep out of trouble.’ He didn’t say much, just muttered 
something about giving a dog a bad name, and seeing him standing 
there I began to feel a bit sorry for speaking so harsh—though I’d 
seen him with my own eyes kick our centre-forward, the season 
before last, and put him out for a fortnight. Still, he looked more 
sinned against than sinning, a sort of dead end kid with hollow 
cheeks and shifty eyes that never looked at you; like a dog that’s 


[: was no good everyone telling me I was taking a chance, 
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got used to people kicking it and shies away when anyone comes 
near. Looking at him you’d never think he was a professional foot- 
baller at all, let alone a goalkeeper, but I wasn’t worried about that 
side of it. He was good enough for me on the field, so long as he 
behaved himself off it. 

Well he couldn’t have started better. The first Saturday he goes 
out and he plays a blinder. I’m not kidding, there were at least 
three shots he wasn’t entitled to get near, and he not only got to 


them, he held them. 


Then he goes and spoils everything two minutes from the end. 
He catches the ball, the centre-forward comes in naughty with 
his foot up, and Wilkins tucks the ball under one arm and takes 
a ruddy great swing at him. Luckily the referee had seen what 
happened first, so he let him off with a warning. I didn’t say 
anything about it to him when he came off the field, I just told 
him he’d done well, but that Monday I had him up to my office 
and | didn’t half pitch into him. 

‘Look,’ I said, ‘what do you want to go and do a silly thing like 
that for? Where do I stand if you go and get yourself suspended? 
I have to start looking for a goalkeeper all over again and it can 
cost me another seven thousand pounds.’ 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘don’t blame me, I was provoked.’ That was the 
word: provoked. 

‘Of course you were provoked,’ | said, ‘everybody gets provoked 
in this game, and if they do what you did every time it happens, 
you might as well hire Harringay and turn it into a boxing match.’ 

‘Well,’ he said, with his head all on one side in the way he had, 
‘he’d kept threatening me. He said, I’m going to get you, Wilkins.’ 
You wouldn’t believe it. 

‘Then the next time it happens,’ I told him, ‘tell him you'll get 
him first. Keep it to words. Words don’t hurt anybody.’ 

For the next few games everything went all right, he was still 
playing well, and I was beginning to think maybe people had been 
a bit hard on him, that he was all right if only you handled him 
properly. Then things started to go wrong off the field. The first 
thing was that I heard he was going round the clubs, and taking 
some of the younger players with him. I’d noticed he went about 
with them mostly, although he was older than they were, in fact 
I was afraid there might be a bit of a clique forming, and I didn’t 
want that if I could help it. Things like that always show on the 
field—you can’t avoid it. wex 

Anyway, I knew what must be happening. You've always got 
a bunch of spivs hanging round any big London team, cadging 
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tickets off the players to flog on the black market, and getting a 
cheap thrill out of being'seen in their company. I didn’t mind the 
boys selling their complimentaries over the odds to make a bit 
on the side, it was what it led to that I was scared of. Most of 
these characters seem to hang round the shady little clubs in Soho, 
and before you know where you are they've got the lads going 
there drinking, then fixing themselves up with women, and that’s it. 

I didn’t do anything about it for the moment, I just kept an 
eye on what was going on to see how far | thought it would 
lead. Apart from that, Wilkins was playing well, and I’d got no 
complaints about him except that he was a moaner. I’ve nothing 
against the Welsh, but it seems to me moaning in a Welsh accent 
is the worst ruddy moaning of all. Everybody was against him— 
not only refs and linesmen and reporters and players on the other 
side, but even waiters and porters and bus conductors. It was 
incredible. He came to me before one match and said he didn’t 
want to play. ‘That referee hates me,’ he said. | couldn’t believe 
my ears. 

‘Of course he doesn’t bloody well hate you,’ I said. ‘A referee’s 
a sort of policeman; he’s there to keep order on the field. If you 
get drunk and disorderly and a copper hauls you inside, you don’t 
say he hates you, do you? He’s only doing his job.’ That didn’t 
put a stop to it, though; not a bit of it. 

‘I tell you he’s got it in for me,’ he says. ‘He took my name last 
season against Burnley. And the next time he’s refereeing a game 
of ours, he comes up to me and he says, “I’ve got my eye on you, 
Wilkins. Do one thing wrong and you're off this bloody field.” ’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘did he send you off the field?’ 

‘No,’ he says, ‘he didn’t,’ almost as though he was disappointed. 

‘Well, then,’ I told him, ‘you haven’t got anything to worry 
about, have you? I know those kind of referees; their bark’s always 
worse than their bite. All you want to do is kid them along—say 
yes sir, | won’t give you anything to worry about. That’ll make 
him feel like a little tin god, and he’ll leave you alone for the rest 
of the game.’ 

That should have convinced him if anything could, but I could 
see | wasn’t getting through. He said something I couldn’t properly 
hear about still being sure the bloke had it in for him, and I could 
see we might be in for trouble. I told Gerry Gray to keep an eye on 
him from centre-half, to be ready to nip in and grab him if anything 
seemed to be going wrong. 

Well, it did. For twenty minutes everything’s going like clock- 
work, the boy’s playing well, we’re a goal up, and I’m up in the 
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stand and I’m laughing. Then the ball comes through to their centre- 


_ forward, who looks as if he’s standing a yard offside, he bangs it 


in, and the referee gives them a goal. Well, Wilkins went mad. 
I tell you I’ve never known a player like it; talk about Jekyll and 
bloody Hyde. Off the field you’d think all he ever wanted was to 
milk the club for everything he could get; on it, it was like he 


_ stood to lose a hundred pounds every time he let in a goal. Before 


Gerry could get hold of him, he’d raced up to this referee, had 
him by the shoulder, and practically spun him right round. The 
bloke had his notebook out in a flash, but it didn’t have any effect; 
it looked for a moment as if the boy was so far gone he was going 
to hit him—which would have meant suspension sine die. I was up 
on my feet and I don’t mind admitting it, my heart was in my 
mouth. Then Gerry got to him just in time, grabbed him round 
the middle, and pulled him away. 

For the rest of that game, every time the ball was in our penalty 
area I could hardly bear to look. It wasn’t so much I was afraid 
they were going to score—it was what Wilkins would do to the 
referee if they did. Anyway, everything held up till a minute 
from full time and then the worst thing happens you’d think it 
was possible to happen. We gave away a penalty. Their centre- 
forward’s right through, and Gerry brings him down flat on his 
face. I shut my eyes: I could just imagine what was going to happen. 
When I opened them again, though, there was Wilkins standing 
on his goal line, meek as a bloody lamb. Then they take the kick 
and what does he do but go and save it. I just sat there and I didn’t 
know whether to laugh or to cry. I was sure of one thing, though; 
if this sort of caper was going to go on, I'd be up the pole before 
the end of the season. 

Maxwell, one of the directors, comes up to me after the match 
and says, ‘We've got a good goalkeeper, there, haven’t we, Jack? 
Don’t you think he’s a good goalkeeper?’ ; 

‘If you really want to know what I think,’ I said, ‘I think he’s a 
bloody madman.’ 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t say that, Jack,’ he says, ‘I wouldn’t say that. 
After all, goalkeepers are supposed to be crazy, aren’t they?’ 

‘This one’s not crazy,’ I said, ‘he’s a criminal bloody lunatic.’ 
It was no good talking to him, though, or to any of them. As long 
as a player did his stuff on the field and touched his cap to the 
directors, he could murder his own grandmother for all they cared. 

By this time Jim Mason was fit again, but the way Wilkins had 
been playing I couldn’t have put him out of the team, much 
though I would have liked to. In fact between you and me | couldn’t 
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wait to get him out of the club; it had come around to the point 
that I was hoping he’d have a bad run. He didn’t, though; you 
had to hand him that, he was a good ’keeper. Afraid of nothing, — 
although there was barely eleven stone of him, and much more 
judgement and knowledge of angles than you'd ever have given 
him credit for the way he behaved off the field—and on it too, if 
it came to that. 

Still, if he was playing well, the kids he was taking around with 
him weren’t, and it was easy to tell why; they were coming in 
for training in the morning with great rings round their eyes. 
With Wilkins you could never tell; he always looked as if he’d been 
up all night, even when we were down at Brighton for special 
training, playing golf and getting the sea breeze. 

I decided the best way to deal with it was to talk to the lads 
_he was leading astray. There were three of them, and I had them 
into the office together and gave them a pep talk, nothing severe, 
more like a father putting his kids on the right path. I told them 
I knew what they were up to, I knew who was responsible, and 
it was affecting their play. If it went on I was going to drop both 
of them that were in the first team and take them off top money— 
the other one was in the reserves, and I’d dock his pay as well. 
They all shuffled about a bit, but in the end they said, ‘All right, 
Mr. Jones,’ and I let them go. 

‘Now mind you be good boys,’ I said, ‘because if there’s any 
more of this carry on, you'll be the ones who’re going to suffer, 
not me.’ 

The next morning in comes Wilkins and asks for a transfer. I 
nearly shook hands with him. Anyway I tried to make out like I 
was worried and I asked him what he wanted a transfer for. 

‘You're against me,’ he said, ‘you think I’m a bad influence.’ 

‘If you want the truth,’ I said, ‘I think you are.’ 

“You were always against me,’ he said, ‘you’d judged me before 
I'd played one bloody game for this club.’ 

‘Now look here,’ I said, ‘when you arrived here, I told you that 
as far as I was concerned, you began with a clean sheet, and I 
meant it. But I’m not going to have you getting my young players 
into bad habits.’ 

‘Why do I always get blamed?’ he said. ‘Just because we all 
happened to go along to the same places together.’ 

‘I know those places,’ I said, ‘and I know these kids only started 
to go to them after you arrived.’ 

‘Well, I want you to put me on the list,’ he says. 

Would you believe it, I bring it up at the next board meeting 
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and the directors say no. Mind you, I’d half expected it. 


“You can’t let him go,’ Maxwell says, ‘look at the way he’s 


_ playing.’ 


Old Radford backs him up as usual, wheezing away in between 
polishing off the whisky. ‘The boy’s done well. Best buy we've 
made for seasons.’ 

_ ‘Look here, Mr Radford,’ I said, ‘you only see him when he’s 


playing. I’ve got to judge a player by what effect he has on the 


others, as well, and this bloke’s a bad influence on the young 
players.’ 

‘Nonsense, nonsense,’ he says, ‘perfectly nice lad. I’ve spoken 
to him many a time.’ 

‘What do you think he’s going to do?’ I asked him, ‘start blinding 
and cursing in front of you like he does when he’s with the other 
lads? He may be crackers in some ways, but he’s not as far gone 
as that.’ 

‘No, no, Jack,’ Maxwell says, ‘you judge the boy too harshly, 
you must give him time to settle down.’ There were one or two 
things I’d have liked to say to that, but I didn’t say any of them: 
I just simply pointed out that if ever he got properly settled down, 
you could say goodbye to club discipline, team spirit and the 
whole damn works. It didn’t have any effect on them, though. The 
boy was playing well, and what happened other than that wasn’t 
their worry: it was my job to carry the can and keep everybody 
happy. I felt like telling them they wanted a psychologist, not 
just an ordinary manager, or maybe I should have said a prison 
governor. 

So the next day I have him along and | tell him his transfer hasn’t 
been granted. ‘It’s not my fault,’ I said, ‘so you needn’t blame me,’ 
and he said—like I knew he would—‘No, I know you don’t want 
me here, you never bleeding did. I'll come back soon and I'll ask 
again.’ 

erAll right,’ I said, ‘but you'll get the same answer, you'll see.’ 
For a moment I felt like telling him that if he really wanted to get 
away, the best method was to play a couple of stinkers, but there 
are limits. Instead of which, of course, he went on playing well, 
almost as if he was doing it out of spite. We had a Cup tie that 
week, away to Preston, and it was bound to be a hard one: they’d 
been playing well at home and scoring a lot of goals. 

On form, they should have eaten us, but we got a quick goal, 
and after that Wilkins practically kept them out on his own —it was 
the best he’d played for us yet. Old Maxwell came snuffling up 
to me afterwards, grinning all over his face, and said, “You see 
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how right we were, Jack? We can’t transfer him now, can we?’ 
What could you say? 

Well, we all got on to the London train, we were in the restaurant 
car feeling, you know, nice and happy and Radford and his hangers- 
on were putting away the whisky till honestly I’d’ve thought it 
would be running out of their ears. All the directors were coming 
up to Wilkins one after another and saying, ‘Well played, Don, 
we've got you to thank,’ and him just sitting there with a beer 
in front of him, looking down at the table as though they were 
telling him off instead of congratulating him, although I did catch 
him smiling to himself now and again, just a quick one when he 
thought nobody was looking. 

Maybe I should have been keeping an eye on him, because it 
turned out afterwards he’d gone through more than a dozen bottles. 
Anyway, about three-quarters-of-an-hour later I suddenly hear him 
shouting, effing this and effing that, and when | turn round I see 
him arguing with the dining car attendant. He said later the man 
insulted him; the boys told me that he just said politely he couldn’t 
bring him any more beer, because the second service was coming up. 

I got up from where I was sitting but unfortunately Maxwell 
was sitting between me and the gangway, and before I could get 
across, Wilkins had hit the bloke. Gerry and someone else grabbed 
him before he could do any more, but the waiter had his hands 
over his face and blood was coming through from his nose and I 
knew we were in for trouble. That Wilkins was a vicious little 
bastard when he was drunk, and now he was shouting and carrying 
on so that everyone in the diner was standing up and looking. 
I told him to shut his mouth, he’d caused enough trouble already, 
and he toned it down to just mumbling and grumbling. 

The waiter wasn’t badly hurt; Joey Thomas, our trainer, mopped 
him up with some water and a serviette, but the chief attendant 
was cutting up nasty, ‘Something will have to be done about this, 
I'm afraid. The police will have to be told.’ But when I got a 
chance I took the bloke who'd been hit aside and said, ‘Look, you 
don’t want to ruin the boy’s career, do you? He’s a nice lad’—I’m 
glad I couldn’t see my own face when I said that—‘and he doesn’t 
mean any harm. He’s played a marvellous game, and he just overdid 
the celebration, that’s all. If you bring a charge, what good will it 
do you? If you drop it, the club will see you're all right.’ 

Anyhow, after a while he agreed to take a tenner and then I 
had to worry about the Press—thank the Lord there was only one 
of them eating with us and he was pretty new, so I could scare 
him a bit—he’d just come on the Gazette. ‘Listen, son,’ I told him. 
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‘you work with me and I work with you. If you forget about this 
rll see you don’t lose by it; the first good story I’ve got, I'll come 
to you. But put a word about this in the paper and you and I 
are finished, understand? I don’t ever want to see you at the ground.’ 
I didn’t want to talk like that, he seemed a nice enough kid, but 
what could I do? He hummed and hawed a bit, very upset, then he 
said that if his paper didn’t get it and someone else did, he’d be in 


‘trouble. 


‘TI see that no one else gets it,’ I told him—though I was dead 
worried —‘you can rely on me for that,’ and in the end I managed 
to talk him round. 

Well if it did one thing, all this, it shook the board back on 


their heels—all four of them. That Monday they called a special 


meeting about it. Mind you, I knew what was going to come of 
it before it ever began—they wouldn’t let him go after a blinder 
like he’d played at Preston, so they’d give him another chance, 
then they’d all go home and congratulate themselves for being so 
big hearted. Which was exactly what they did. 

As for Wilkins himself, he was more worried than anybody. 
‘It’s my wife,’ he kept saying to me, on the Monday—and I could 
see he must have sweated it out going through Sunday’s papers 
and waiting for Monday’s. ‘I don’t care what they do to me but I 
just don’t want my wife to know.’ 

‘Well I won’t tell her,’ I said, ‘and I don’t suppose any of the 
papers are going to mention it now,’ but I could see he was still 
worrying. It surprised me, him running round the West End after 
tarts all week, and then worrying himself stiff about upsetting 
his wife. I said if he cared about her as much as that, why didn’t 
he change his ways a bit, and he flared up at me, “That hasn’t got 
nothing to bloody well do with it, that’s my personal life!’ 

It seemed to me it had everything to do with it, but I didn’t say 
anything more. I'd met his wife a few times and she seemed a 
nice enough kid, too good for him; Welsh and dark haired and 
quite pretty in a plumpish sort of way. I knew he was a bit of a 
trial to her as well because she said to me one day, ‘Oh, Mr Jones, 
you've no idea what I have to put up with at times.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘we’d better compare notes, because there’s times 
when I think he’s going to turn my blinking hair grey.’ 

That waiter business seemed to scare him a bit and we had a little 
peace for the next couple of weeks. He was still playing well, and 
we got through the next round of the Cup all right, at home to 
Liverpool, and I thought things were maybe changing for the better. 
As far as I could make out, the others weren’t going round Soho 
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with him any more, which was something. Most of the older 
players still didn’t like him any better—they didn’t like the language 
he used in front of their wives, for one thing; you couldn’t blame 
them—and I think there was a bit of resentment because he was 
keeping Jim Mason out of the side: the old Trade Union spirit. 

Still, they couldn’t complain about the way he was playing— 
better and better every week—and when Wales played Ireland in 
Belfast, nobody was surprised when he was picked. It was his first 
cap for over two years; the Welsh selectors were meant to have 
said they’d never choose him again after things he was supposed 
to have done on tour—getting drunk, and something about a maid 
in a hotel—but they couldn’t leave him out on this form. 

By this time we were in the semi-final, playing Burnley at Villa 
Park, and we beat them 3-1. The whole team was playing really 
well and the defence was showing tremendous confidence, like 
they knew that playing in front of Wilkins they couldn’t very well 
go wrong. There’d been no more talk of a transfer from him. That 
Welsh cap had sweetened him, | could tell, and I knew he’d been 
keeping his eye on the Cup Final, too; not just the honour and that 
sort of talk, but all the perks that went with being a Finalist. There 
were no flies on him. 

So he was behaving himself for a change and I was just praying 
it would hold out at least until after Wembley. Wolves were the 
other team and they’d been made favourites; we didn’t mind that 
because we knew as far as Finals were concerned, it meant sweet 
Fanny Adams. We went down to Brighton again for special training, 
and the Friday before the match I brought the team up to town— 
we stayed at a hotel on the North Circular Road. We took a quiet 
day, just a short work out with the ball, a tactical discussion, then 
billiards and snooker and a spot of cards. I’d told the lads I wanted 
them all in bed by ten o'clock, but at ten fifteen Wilkins and the 
two kids he’d been taking round with him still hadn’t turned up, 
and I was beginning to get worried. 

At quarter-to-twelve they still weren’t there. I'd ’phoned their 
homes, I'd ’phoned the hospitals and now I was trying to ‘phone 
round to clubs and places they were likely to be. Radford was still 
with me; he’d come along to have dinner with the team, and when 
this happened he'd stayed to see how it would turn out: he’d rung 
up the Chairman, too. 

Soon after quarter-to-twelve they do roll in, the two boys holding 
Wilkins up, one on either arm. He was dead drunk, could hardly 
walk, or talk for that matter, and what you could hear him saying 
was just cursing and blinding. The boys looked very sheepish, and I 
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_ could see what had happened—it could wait till after the Final, 


there was no point in upsetting everything now. 

‘All right,’ I said, ‘get him to bed, you two; we'll talk about this 
in the morning.’ 

I thought Radford would have the sense to leave it alone for now, 
but he wouldn’t— anyway, he’d had one or two himself. He came 
up to Wilkins, absolutely shaking he was, though don’t ask me 
whether it was with rage or with drink, and he said, ‘You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, the night before the Final. You’re a 
disgrace to the club.’ 

Wilkins looked up at him, his eyes sort of slowly rolled round, 
and he said, ‘You effing old so-and-so, as if you don’t take a bottle 
of whisky to bed with you every night—and I bet the club has to 
pay for it, too.’ 

Radford just stood there, he was speechless, and I’d got nothing 
to say either. I couldn’t help thinking there was a lot of truth in 
what Wilkins had said, I’d been wanting to say something like it 
myself for years, but he was finished as far as our club was 
concerned. 

I told him so the next morning when he came to see me, very 
fed up and repentent. ‘You can do anything in this club and maybe 
get away with it,’ I said, ‘except insult a director. Directors are 
sacred.’ 

‘I didn’t mean nothing,’ he said, ‘I was blind drunk, | didn’t 
even know what happened till Charlie told me. Please, Mr Jones, 
give me another chance. I want to stay with this club, I’m happy 
here; I'll go and apologize to Mr Radford.’ 

‘You can try if you like,’ I said, ‘but it isn’t likely to get you 
very far. I’d steer clear of him for the moment, if I was you.’ He 
was just going out of the room very slowly when I thought of 
something and said, “There’s only one thing that can save you, 
my boy.’ 

‘What’s that?’ he asks. 

‘Play a blinder in the Final this afternoon.’ 

The directors came and had lunch in the hotel, and they talked 
about nothing else all through the meal. Radford wanted to drop 
him—now, at the last moment — but the others put their foot down 
at that, and I’d have walked out myself if they’d ever done anything 
so crazy. I had my eye on Wilkins. He didn’t say much and he hardly 
ate, and I was afraid of what was going to happen at Wembley. 

Anyway, we started well enough. After we’d got through all 
the bands and the handshakes and the waiting and all that bloody 
nerve racking twaddle that can lose you a match at Wembley 
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before you’ve even begun, we settled down nicely and we were 
a goal up in ten minutes. They rubbed that one off just before half- 


time—a good one; Wilkins was drawn out of his goal by their — 


left winger, and he didn’t have a chance. 

At half-time in the dressing-room he looked a bit more cheerful: 
I told him he wasn’t to blame, and said they were to keep on like 
they were, we had them going. 

We'd played forty minutes of the second half without another 
goal being scored, and it looked a certainty there’d be extra time. 
That didn’t worry me because I knew we were a younger side than 
they were and the longer it went, the better it was for us. Old 
Maxwell was babbling away, ‘We were right to keep Wilkins in, 
Radford, he’s played well, you can’t deny he’s played well,’ and 
old Radford could only mumble at him—he couldn’t very well 
disagree. 

Then their right winger crossed a high ball; nothing very 
dangerous, Wilkins had been eating those up right through the 
game and besides, their centre-forward was out of position. He 
came out to his six yard line, jumped for the ball—and then he 
must have taken his eye off it, because the next thing you knew it 
had slipped out of his hands and rolled across the goal and their 
inside-left had walked it in. 

I sat there with my head in my hands and honest to God I felt 
sick: it was cruel. I could hear Radford saying, ‘I told you, I told 
you,’ then I looked up again and Wilkins was rolling about on 
the ground holding his face like he was in agony. 

He’d never kick another ball for the club, I knew that. The funny 
thing about it is that in some odd way, I was sorry. 
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Three Poems 


NIC: 


SNAKECHARMER 


As the gods began one world, and man another, 

So the snakecharmer begins a snaky sphere 

With moon-eye, mouth-pipe. He pipes. Pipes green. Pipes 
water. 


Pipes water green until green waters waver 
With reedy lengths and necks and undulatings. 
And as his notes twine green, the green river 


Shapes its images around his songs. 
He pipes a place to stand on, but no rocks, 
No floor: a wave of flickering grass-tongues 


Supports his foot. He pipes a world of snakes, 
Of sways and coilings, from the snake-rooted bottom 
Of his mind. And now nothing but snakes 


Is visible. The snake-scales have become 
Leaf, become eyelid; snake-bodies, bough, breast 
Of tree and human. And he within this snakedom 


Rules the writhings which make manifest 
His snakehood and his might with pliant tunes 
From his thin pipe. Out of this green nest 


As out of eden’s navel twist the lines 
Of snaky generations: let there be snakes! 
And snakes there were, are, will be—till yawns 


Consume this piper and he tires of music 
And pipes the world back to the simple fabric 
Of snake-warp, snake weft. Pipes the cloth of snakes 
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To a melting of green waters, till no snake 
Shows its head,.and those green waters back to 
Water, to green, to nothing like a snake. 

Puts up his pipe, and lids his moony eye. 


LORELEI 


It is no night to drown in: 
A full moon, river lapsing 
Black beneath bland mirror-sheen, 


The blue water-mists dropping 
Scrim after scrim like fishnets 
Though the fishermen are sleeping, 


The massive castle turrets 
Doubling themselves in a glass 
All stillness. Yet these shapes float 


Up toward me, troubling the face 
Of quiet. From the nadir 
They rise, their limbs ponderous 


With richness, hair heavier 
Than sculpted marble. They sing 
Of a world more full and clear 


Than can be. Sisters, your song 
Bears a burden too weighty 
For the whorled ear’s listening 


Here, in a well-steered country, 
Under a balanced ruler. 
Deranging by harmony 


Beyond the mundane order, 
Your voices lay siege. You lodge 
On the pitched reefs of nightmare, 


Promising sure harborage; 
By day, descant from borders 
Of hebetude, from the ledge 
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Also of high windows. Worse 
Even than your maddening 
Song, your silence. At the source 


Or your ice-hearted calling— 
Drunkenness of the great depths. 
O river, I see drifting 


Deep in your flux of silver 
Those great goddesses of peace. 
Stone, stone, ferry me down there. 


THE DISQUIETING MUSES 


Mother, mother, what illbred aunt 
Or what disfigured and unsightly 
Cousin did you so unwisely keep 
Unasked to my christening, that she 
Sent these ladies in her stead 

With heads like darning-eggs to nod 
And nod and nod at foot and head 
And at the left side of my crib? 


Mother, who made to order stories 

Of Mixie Blackshort the heroic bear, 
Mother, whose witches always, always 
Got baked into gingerbread, I wonder 
Whether you saw them, whether you said 
Words to rid me of those three ladies 
Nodding by night around my bed, 
Mouthless, eyeless, with stitched bald head. 


In the hurricane, when father’s twelve 
Study windows bellied in 

Like bubbles about to break, you fed 

My brother and me cookies and ovaltine 
And helped the two of us to choir: 

‘Thor is angry: boom boom boom! 

Thor is angry: we don’t care!’ 

But those ladies broke the panes. 
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When on tiptoe the schoolgirls danced, 
Blinking flashlights like fireflies 

And singing the glowworm song, I could 

Not lift a foot in the twinkle-dress 

But, heavy-footed, stood aside 

In the shadow cast by my dismal-headed 
Godmothers, and you cried and cried: 

And the shadow stretched, the lights went out. 


Mother, you sent me to piano lessons 

And praised my arabesques and trills 
Although each teacher found my touch 
Oddly wooden in spite of scales 

And the hours of practising, my ear 
Tone-deaf and yes, unteachable. 

I learned, I learned, I learned elsewhere, 
From muses unhired by you, dear mother. 


I woke one day to see you, mother, 

Floating above me in bluest air 

On a green balloon bright with a million 
Flowers and bluebirds that never were 

Never, never, found anywhere. 

But the little planet bobbed away 

Like a soap-bubble, as you called: Come here! 
And I faced my travelling companions. 


Day now, night now, at head, side, feet, 
They stand their vigil in gowns of stone, 
Faces blank as the day I was born, 
Their shadows long in the setting sun 
That never brightens or goes down. 

And this is the kingdom you bore me to, 
Mother, mother. But no frown of mine 
Will betray the company I keep. 
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INDIC3! 


not. I began work on an autobiography the first time I ever 
wrote a sentence. Every book is an autobiography. If it is 
a work of scholarship, the writer is telling you the story of a journey 
he made among the records of forgotten things, and how they 
stirred into life in his mind, and what happened after that. If it 


¢ S o you have decided to write an autobiography?’ No, I have 


_is Philosophy, he is telling you of the dance and struggle of ideas 
within his brain. If it is fiction, he is telling you the adventures 


of his own imagination. ‘This story is not true. I made it up.’ But 
in what sense is it not true? You had these thoughts, you imagined 
these people and saw them as acting in this way and that, you 
put words into their mouths, you shook with their laughter and 
silently brushed away their tears—all this is true, isn’t it? It 
happened? Or were you lying? 

If I decide to write directly about what has happened to me, 
the people I have known and the places I have lived in, that does 
not make it a new kind of book. I shall be writing about them 
anyway, in one form or another. And if the word ‘autobiography’ 
attracts a different kind of reader, a reader who has no interest in 
imaginative work and wants to get at ‘the facts’, I must tell him 
bluntly at the outset that he is mistaken. The facts about an artist 
are there in his art. He cannot lie about what he feels, or claim to 
have known people he has not known, or been to places he has 
never seen. More than anyone else, he is forced to be truthful. He 
carries his own lie-detector, strapped to his sleeve. 

This is my story, but it is also everyone’s. The greatest mistake 
a man can make is to feel that he is set apart from other men, 
that their fates do not concern him. When I think of the past, 
for example, I do not think of it as separate from myself. Some 
people are so enclosed in their particular time-bubble that they feel 
the past to be not only remote but alien, as if the mere fact that 
people lived in former ages were enough to rob them of human 
reality and turn them into story-book figures. Usually the same 
people feel just as remote from their own contemporaries, if they 
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happen to speak different languages, or have different coloured skins, 
or live on the other side of the world. All this is folly—folly that 


opens the way to wickedness and cruelty. All human beings are 


one, and all history happens simultaneously. Take me, for instance. 
By what freak of chance was it determined that I should be born 
in 1925, at no 44 James Street, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire, England, 
the son of Amold Wain, dentist, and Anne Wain, both sound in 
wind, limb and eye, united in wedlock, communicants of the 
Church of England? Why was I not born in a Mediterranean sea-port, 
the son of a fisherman, to spend my life being pitched about in 
small boats, mending nets, handling the wriggling bodies of fish, 
and gossiping on the harbour wall when my work was over for 
the day? Or a Chinese mandarin, sitting on a bamboo mat and dis- 
cussing philosophy with my friends, waiting for news from the 
capital of the province when the rainy season came to an end? 
Or an African tribesman of the nineteenth century, listening in 
simple wonder to the tales of the missionaries? Or, for that matter, 
a German Jew at the beginning of the twentieth century, to be 
starved by the British blockade in adolescence and murdered in a 
concentration camp at the age of thirty-five? Why was I not any 
of these people? Just chance? — that answer will not do. When I think 
of myself, I think also of them. The same chance that threw me 
into the world in North Staffordshire at the mid-point of the nine- 
teen-twenties also threw them into it at their respective points. 
They and I live under the same laws. Some of them never had a 
hope; others were fortunate from the start. But whatever their 
fate, I cannot disassociate myself from it merely by invoking the 
fact that I am not they. Still less can I hide from them in distance 
or time. The slaves who heaved their lungs out to build the pyramids 
were born in the Cheops dynasty; I was born in the England of 
George the Fifth and Ramsay Macdonald. Does that set us apart? 
The pyramids are there—somebody must have built them. And 
if they had crumbled to dust five minutes after the last stone was 
hauled up, they would be no less real. 

Whenever I begin on a train of thought such as this, the idea 
breaks in: is it all still going on. An event now and an event five 
thousand years ago— which has the more reality? To me, no doubt, 
the event now, because I am here to witness it. But who am I to 
decide? Is my reality the only one in the universe? Human beings 
triumphed and despaired, created and smashed, lived and died, age 
after age; I cannot think them distant from me because I did not 
happen to see and know them. They were warmed by the same 
sun, drank when they were thirsty, slept when they were tired; 
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-M™en and women loved each other and produced children; nothing 
I know about these people makes me feel they were strange, 
that I should erect a screen between myself and them, or 
between them and the people who are walking the earth today. 

It is all one—‘past’, ‘present’, ‘here’, ‘there’, are nothing but terms 

_ that we shuffle about like the counters in a game that is not worth 
playing. 

_ 1 am trying to explain this quite fully because it is my motive 
in writing autobiography at all, perhaps in writing anything. As 

I write this, I lift my eyes from time to time and see a wide tract 
of North American landscape, wooded and mountainous. Three 
hundred years ago, this region was peopled by Indians; the white 
man came in and drove them out. By alternate cheating and violence, 
whichever seemed most convenient at the moment, the Indian was 
driven further and further back across the continent until finally, in 

-the pitched battles of the late nineteenth century, he was smashed 

for good, and has since lived the life of a domestic animal. And the 
thought that will not leave me, as I look out at the woods of New 
Hampshire, is: why they and not I? Why am I sitting here in a 
warm, comfortable studio, tapping at a typewriter, rather than 
waiting behind a tree with a quiver of arrows, desperately trying 
to defend the hunting-ground of my people against an adversary 
who has everything, including time on his side? Is it chance again, 
just chance? I am sick of that word. I do not believe in your chance: 
I reject it. Those warriors are not remote from me because they 
were Indians and lived in the seventeenth century; any more than 
rain is any less wet, or rocks any softer, now than they were then. 
Those artificial divisions seem more ridiculous, more pathetic, the 
longer one thinks about them. In my most fully human moments, 
they drop away from me without any effort on my part. At those 
times when life stirs and quickens in me, I am that Indian, that China- 
man, that African; yes, I am even that Jew, filing into the gas-cham- 
ber, with the gold fillings already removed from his teeth to help the 
war effort. Iam you, my reader. ‘Hypocrite lecteur’ —it has all been 
said before. Everything has been said before. But that makes no 
difference. The next time I am hungry and sit down to a meal, | 
shall not push the food aside at the thought that men have been 
eating for a long time. Far from it—I shall be glad, I shall have 
all the more appetite, because it will remind me of my kinship 
with them. And in setting down the story of my own life, I would 
prefer to be read by those whose motive is to remind themselves 
of their kinship with me, with one another, and with everyone who 
has ever lived and will live—or not at all! 
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(For Charles and Theresa Abbott) 
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I am not sure of the country, 
Whether the arid places 

Begin where the dove lies buried 
Or in the wild delight 

Of dancers among the palms: 

The pleasant hawk’s oasis. 

I am not sure these wings 

Are mine which I move wildly 
Through an unfamiliar land. 

But I know the desert is full 

Of birds that have no right 

To fly in the desert. Each 

Bird sings a different song 

To bless his own green nesting. 
His ingenuity 

Wheels higher than a legend, 
Real as the brown and white 
Plumage of passing summer. 

We who are birds always 

Can tell the land from the sea, 
Suspecting again and again 

A shore beyond the vision 

That birds can have, some ocean 
Beyond the plain, the desert. 
Though you search among the grass, 
Scoop up the sand with your fingers, 
You will not see dead birds; 

Nor touch equivocal feathers. 
Birds hide in the words, the leaves; 
Hide in the desert. The mind 
Concedes, morning and evening, 

A mystery in simple flight. 
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Poets or children have read 

That whenever a swan dies, 
Death, he starts trumpeting, death; 
And the others fold their wings. 
Logicians prefer to write 

How birds keep a bird’s silence. 
The truth holds still in the light. 
Snowy egrets will perch 

On the trees they find, and look 
Beautiful as what they are not. 
Sometimes they stare in lakes, 

Or perhaps they merely take aim, 
Turn off to die alone 

In the deepest part of the woods. 
Small birds look at the sun 

And tell when it is cold. 

Often they flee from the talons 

Of kites who are never sad 

That birds swoop from their path 
Circling the bones on the desert. 
From season to season cry 

The birds. No one can swear 

That they are crying or feel 
Thirsty: or go in peace. 

Voices spring up and wither 

Like flowers in the desert. 

I would have been believer 

In heaven though the only oracle 
Were alas my own beaked image. 
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other arts and diversions are both more accessible and cheaper, 

the theatre should be as active and as well supported as it is. 
On the one hand the coach-party-propped long run, often easily 
entertaining but seldom of any real interest, is evidence of continuing 
loyalty to the theatre as the focus of an evening out; on the other, 
only the most modest signs of contemporary vitality are needed 
to bring hard-shell intellectuals and the younger generation buzzing 
round the box-offices. 

Everybody, in fact, is on the theatre’s side; all, in their dizzily 
different ways, wish it well. The laments we pour out over its 
condition are those normally reserved for the shortcomings of a 
favourite child. But when I ask people why they continue to care 
for the theatre, and what is more to visit it, I coax, even from those 
with the clearest and most combative views of what the theatre 
should be and do, only the haziest of answers. In the end, almost 
everybody explains the appeal of the theatre, particularly as 
opposed to that of the cinema and television, in terms of direct con- 
tact between artist and audience. 

They are quite right, of course; yet there is much more to it 
than that. There is, it is true, a sense of participation at a per- 
formance in a theatre which does not obtain in a cinema. There 
are indeed cross-currents between audience and actors which are 
stimulating to both parties. But these are not merely sensations to 
be enjoyed for their own sake; they arise out of the whole nature of 
theatrical experience; more important, they reflect strongly back 
upon it, and enormously modify it for better or for worse. 

Perhaps I should apologise for that ample phrase ‘the whole 
nature of theatrical experience’. What this is, though not beyond 
all conjecture, I don’t want to explore in depth now, since I am 
concerned with means rather than ends. In our highly self-conscious 
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day it is all too easy, and a great impoverishment, to treat all artistic 
experience as a sort of do-it-yourself photographic process — expose 
the required senses and wait until the dark-room of the brain in due 
course delivers a print, more or less clear, which can be scrutinized 
and filed in a suitable pigeon-hole. Less than any other art will the 
theatre yield worthwhile results to this approach; and this is one 


" reason, I believe, why many highly intelligent men—and to a much 


o 


_ smaller extent women — find no satisfaction in the theatre at all be- 


yond a rare narrative interest or easy laughter. 

Better-attuned audiences, though loyal to the theatre, are also 
dissatisfied with it. Many and sharply opposed are the reasons offered 
for this widespread uneasiness. We see enough misery and suffering 
in real life, we don’t want it when we are looking for an enjoyable 


_ evening. Alternatively, the theatre is lost in a desert of trivial 


escapism; it must throb with polemic and social topicality. Neander- 
thal and egghead alike, in fact, express their disappointment in terms 
of the content of the plays they are offered, and blame variously the 
machinations of cliques, the cupidity of managements or the blind 
vanity of leading actors. 


I wish to suggest that the real root of the matter lies elsewhere. 
I believe that we have partly lost, and are in danger of losing still 
more, what it would once have been possible to call the magic 
of the theatre; in a scientific age we may think of it as the formula 
which, in the artist’s retort of performance, will produce a brave new 
world. Responsibility for this loss lies with audiences, dramatists and 
performers alike. It is only within the successful working-out of this 
formula that discussions of topicality or triviality, of individual or 
social drama, of objective or subjective participation by the audience 
have any point. 

The loss springs, in my view, from our present condition of 
partial sophistication. Drama has deep-laid origins in worship, 
placatory ritual and purgation. It has both acquired and been formed 
by rhythms part-instinctive, part-pragmatic. Aristotle had a shot 
at codifying them; but in effect it has until now been possible for 
all concerned to get along without much conscious apprehension 
of what these rhythms are. Today we are in a no-man’s-land, inno- 
cence behind us, understanding yet to come. 

How to achieve it as quickly as possible? How to recapture in 
practice those lost rhythms? fit 

‘All art constantly aspires towards the condition of music.’ Pater 
meant by this something immediately but not fundamentally 
different from the sense I wish to give it when applying it to the 
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theatre; but I think that if all concerned—playwrights, producers, 
actors and not least audiences— were to bear the phrase in mind we 
should quickly rediscover a good deal of what is missing from the 
theatre today. Like music, a theatrical performance exists in both 
place and time; it is a continuing process which cannot be arrested 
or repeated. This in itself puts it, at the receiving end, in an entirely 
different category from any other art. Like music, a theatrical 
performance must in unfolding itself use patterns of emphasis, 
echoes and variations. These need not of course be explicit. A too 
obvious pattern, like a too-heavily laboured symbol, is a flaw; but 
it must be there, and today too often is not. 

Analogies should never be pressed too far: I don’t proclaim that 
from now on plays should be written in sonata form. I do suggest 
that the dramatist might well, without finding himself trapped in 
another kind of well-made play, study not only the rhythmic pulse 
of a first-rate piece of music, but also an audience listening to it. 
And let him note, or a musical friend point out to him, the com- 
poser’s changes of key and time, his repetitions and inversions, his 
contrast of timbres and volume. In place of the full orchestra 
he must use a relatively small number of human voices one at a 
time (many a dramatist already, I suspect, has envied Mozart the 
finale to the second act of Figaro, or Verdi the Rigoletto quartet); 
but the effect he is aiming at is the same—to lead his audience with 
increasing intensity (which does not exclude occasional relaxations 
followed by still further turns of the screw) to a climactic resolu- 
tion: an end in itself in the case of comedy, but in tragedy demanding 
a grave, emollient anticlimax. 

All this is to be achieved by the dramatist partly by construction, 
partly by characterization — and, to a degree seldom even considered 
today, by language, its pace and impulse, its imagery, its actual 
sound. One hardly needs to look very closely at the world’s great 
plays to see that they do in fact approximate to music in precisely 
these ways. Sophocles, Shakespeare, Racine, Chekov, Ibsen; Ari- 
stophanes, Moliére, Congreve, Sheridan, Wilde, Shaw and Pirandello 
— take any of the best work of any of them, and the parallel will be 
obvious. | don’t for a second suppose that these great writers con- 
sciously thought in terms of music. The underlying parallel came 
naturally to them. To us, apparently, it does not. 

Naturalism not only abandoned the necessity of heightened speech 
but rapidly lost touch with construction on any basis beyond 
working out what plot there was. Thus, whatever their content, 
they failed to excite, that is to spark off a passionate response 
which would reveal in their audiences truths that they did not 
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know they knew. Expressionism substituted a gleeful wallow 
for just indignation, a crude strip-cartoon technique for construction, 
and violence for attack in the use of language. Respectable middle- 
brow plays degenerated into tittle-tattle. The basic rhythms were 
gone. 

My thesis may seem to be working its way round to yet another 
plea for plays in verse. Not so, I assure you. In the first place the 
musical qualities I have in mind, even those of vocabulary and 


speech, have nothing whatever to do with any particular method 


of using language; and although verse should provide at once a 
discipline and a stimulus, it lamentably seems to do nothing of the 
sort. The long and dogged story of the effort to keep verse drama 
alive in England is honourable but not inspiring. It has now reached 
a point where the only practitioner attempting to do what might 
be done—I mean Christopher Fry—is treated by the intellectual 
establishment with derision, his faults proclaimed, his virtues 
ignored; and where T. S. Eliot, after a brave, invigorating start, has 
mysteriously gone so far in his efforts to accommodate himself 
to what he sees as the theatre that he has lost himself in a desert 
of pale banality. 


Yet there are reasons for hope. One dramatist writing today whose 
work, though in prose, is not only poetic but also musical in the 
sense in which I wish to use the word, Samuel Beckett, strikes the 
right sort of response even from those he infuriates or dismays. 
(Much criticism of his plays would I think have been modified 
if those making it had been able to feel the musical pattern which 
shapes them all, to catch the change of key in what is apparently 
a mere repetition.) There is a musical quality, too, in the work 
of the disintegrators—Ionesco and the English writers who so much 
dislike being called what they so obviously are, his imitators. Theirs 
is a music of a comparatively trivial kind, but it works in the 
theatre, and something greater may grow from it. My musical 
strain is also quite excitingly present in the work of the new 
rhetoricians— John Osborne, John Arden and, in a theatrically more 
corrupted vein, Peter Shaffer. Here, in fact, we are offered a quaint 
paradox: for whereas opera has for fifty years been moving steadily 
in the direction of music-drama, plays, in the hands of these young 
men (and of one older American, Tennessee Williams) are becoming 
more and more like operas, liberally supplied with speeches which 
ring out like exhilarating arias. alae 

If this particular trend continues it will | hope have a marked 
and liberating effect upon our actors, who have become dispirited 
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in the course of fifty years or more of fumbled playwriting. The 
musical qualities I asksfor from dramatists are equally desirable 
in performers, among whom I include producers. Even now, when 
a dramatist gives them the right rhythms to work on, they rise to 
the occasion splendidly (I have seen Look Back in Anger with four 
different casts, and it succeeded every time; and remember the ter- 
rible antiphony, superbly executed, of Beatrix Lehmann and Patricia 
Neal in Tennessee Williams’s Suddenly Last Summer.) The actor’s 
‘musical’ qualities must not be misunderstood. A handsome or 
beautiful face, a graceful carriage and a fine voice are in many ways 
the greatest possible handicap for a young actor or actress. A player 
with bandy legs, a negligible face and an ugly voice has to work, 
to exercise every twist of technical skill and apply every imaginative 
searchlight to conceal shortcomings or turn them to good account; 
and it is in fact among players so apparently handicapped that the 
subtlest skills are found. 

Not that any skills are very subtle, nowadays, save in a tiny 
handful. The use of the voice alone—for dramatic, not for elocu- 
tionary, effect—is sadly neglected. And this, I’m afraid, is because 
we live in an age of Producer’s Theatre. While discussion bumbles 
interminably round English Traditional, Stanislavski, Brecht and the 
sub-Stanislavski Method, producers, whatever their allegiance, seem 
almost to a man to be thinking in terms of visual effects. Some of 
them do this so well that their productions might as well—might 
perhaps better—be conducted in dumbshow. The timing of move- 
ment, the elaboration of lighting plots are managed with the utmost 
nicety. These have again and again precisely the musical quality 
I ask for. But when it really comes to the point a play in performance 
consists of words, and the silences between the words, given a local 
habitation—and what happens to the words would all too often 
make a Trappist weep. 

This is true of every sort of play; it is naturally especially notice- 
able in those we have come to think of as classics; think, if you dare, 
of Shakespeare. I do not hold the view that every Shakespearean 
syllable is sacrosanct. I welcome the post-war tendency to produce 
the plays in a fast, clear narrative line; I don’t in the least object 
to being lulled by elegant or startled by thunderous stage pictures, 
so long as they reflect the mood of the scene. But why should these 
pleasing accessories be given precedence? How does it come 
about that producers whom we know to have a most exquisite 
ear when working on a small scale—Peter Brook and Peter 
Hall, for example—are apt to cast all finesse to the winds when 
horizons expand? This, I know, is an old complaint. Let me widen 
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it a little. Not so long ago we had in London simultaneously 
productions of The Way of the World and The Country Wife. 
Both had substantial merits; but neither cast contained more 
than three people capable of speaking these seventeenth-century 
lines with both lucidity and poise. Are actors so ill-trained as not 
to be given a grounding in the differing speech-rhythms of different 
periods? Are producers so handicapped by ignorance or lack of 
time as not to be able to correct their players’ shortcomings? Much 
more recently we were given a revival of Major Barbara. It too was 
in many ways excellent. But the actor playing Undershaft, replete 
with intelligence and vivacity, allowed the Shavian sentence to run 
away with him, so that the effect of his best tirades was muffled 
and of his worst disastrous. 

Producers—and since ours is indeed a producers’ theatre I shall 
put the blame finally upon them—who seem to know nothing and 
care less about words, that is about the phrasing and colouring and 
timing of them, resemble, to my eye, orchestral conductors who 
displose their players exactly on the platform so as to get the blend 
of tone they want; and then take them through the programme 
with admirably disciplined tempi but a total disregard for the 
actual quality of sound or the delicacies of rubato which breathe 
life into a series of notes. Their conception of ‘total theatre’ is 
simply to have something of everything—acting, singing, dancing, 
lighting, scenery, choruses, crowds—deployed with the maximum 
of efficiency as fast as possible. 

Yet, I repeat, there are grounds for hope—yes, even here: 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing or neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze 

By the sweet power of music... . 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trust. Mark the music. 
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Do you feel this rain 
Falling not as rain falls 
Usually in summer 

Air-soft and diffused, 

But drops mark intervals 

Of weight like water-clocks. 


Do you feel this rain 

That does not fall like rain 
Continuous down the air 
Innumerable on the skin, 
But strikes singular time 
More heavily than water. 


You cannot call it cloud 

This stationary ceiling; 

You cannot call it grey; 

It is the sky’s grown load 
Almost contained, but falling 
You cannot call it rain. 


Charged from what fear, what layer 
Quickened beyond reason 

Only the mute will know, 

It globes on the bare arm 

Cold as transparent fruit 

Of season soon to come. 


Children we robed a god 
Watching above the rain, 
But now that loaded layer 
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Is providence without love, 
Power without good, creation 
Intending us not to live. 


Do you feel in this rain 

Globe by globe falling 

The cold madness of men, 
The genocidal trap 

Of power without compassion 
Walling us as we walk. 


This rain is not wet. 


It does not dry away. 
It stays while we evaporate. 
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Henry James in Cambridge 


—_—___———=_ingges 


to ‘see the New Year in’— Charles Sayle, Theodore Bartholo- 

mew and myself. The gathering was at the home 
of the eldest of the trio, Charles Sayle, Under-librarian at the 
University Library, who lived in a small house, no. 8 Trumpington 
Street, squeezed in, almost invisibly, between its larger neighbours. 
Here Sayle, a bachelor, delighted to entertain his friends, mostly 
undergraduates and younger dons, and many first meetings leading 
to close friendships took place in the small upstairs sitting room. 
On this occasion it was out of term, but the three friends were 
all Cambridge residents, Bartholomew being an Assistant Librarian, 
and myself an undergraduate in my first year, son of Dr John 
Neville Keynes. Towards midnight Sayle suggested that each of 
those present should choose a name, someone to whom he would 
like to send a New Year’s greeting in admiration of his achieve- 
ments, to be signed by all three. The choice was difficult, and time 
before the clock struck twelve was short. Sayle, representing an 
older generation, chose George Meredith; Bartholomew, a great 
reader of more recent literature, chose Henry James, and I, a young 
medical student interested in the latest scientific novelties, 
chose Elie Metchnikoff, whose theories on old age and rejuvenation 
were attracting much attention. Three postcards sending greetings 
were soon written, signed and posted in the pillar box just outside 
the house, and the party broke up about 1 a.m. to await results. 
Results were meagre. Meredith and Metchnikoff gave no sign what- 
ever, but to everyone’s delight a few days later a postcard of 
acknowledgement came from Henry James. The meeting on New 
Year’s Eve was to be an annual event and on the second occasion, 
in 1907, the candidates for greetings were again discussed. Sayle’s 
choice I do not remember. Mine was H. G. Wells. Bartholomew 
naturally repeated his choice of the year before, since it had been 
acknowledged, and on this occasion this greeting was accompanied 
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by an invitation to visit Cambridge, though it was hardly expected 
that the great man would condescend to accept. The response was 
again immediate; though the letter did not refer specifically to 
the invitation, neither did it positively refuse. 


Lamb House, Rye, Sussex. 
My dear Charles Sayle, 


_My dear A. Theodore Bartholomew, 
_ My dear Geoffrey Keynes, 


I am extremely touched and very grateful and all responsively 
yours 
Henry James 
January 2nd 1908. 


New Year’s Eve, 1908, provided the third opportunity. Rupert 
Brooke was chosen by either Sayle or myself; Bartholomew 
remained faithful to Henry James, the invitation to come to 
Cambridge being repeated. Rupert Brooke, who was with his family 
at Rugby, replied: 


School Field, Rugby. 

Jan 2 

Thank you all very much. I am glad you did not address it 

Rupert Brooke, Switzerland, as seems to have been your first thought. 
It would probably have found me, of course; but not certainly. 

Who were the other immortals this year, I wonder—H. J., Metch, 

and little Wells last year, I think. G.M. [? George Meredith], Stephen 

Coleridge and Miss Pankhurst this year, | feel. 
Rupert 


Henry James was more encouraging than the year before. 


Lamb House, Rye, Sussex. 
January 4th 1908 [9]. 
My dear Cambridge Three, 

Yes, I really will come this year—about the May time I promise 
myself, and your renewed demonstration of how ! shall like it 
is meanwhile most sustaining. Everything and everyone—in the 
way of ‘first aid’—failed and betrayed me in 1908, but this 
shrouded figure seems just to unveil charmingly propitious eyes, 
to which we must artfully, all together, still further endear our- 
selves. We shall receive the sign, and you will live until then 
gallantly in the thoughts of yours all impatiently and gratefully 

Henry James 
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Encouraged by this warmth of expression, I dared to ask © 
the Master if he would perhaps, during his visit, address a Pembroke 
College undergraduate Society. His reply, as might have been — 
expected, was unfavourable: 

Lamb House, Rye, Sussex. 
February 24th 1909. 
My dear Geoffrey Keynes, 

All this is very kind of you and of the other gallant Two, and I 
can only blush to be so unworthy of it. Alas, it isn’t possible to 
me to prepare a paper to read to you within any calculable period; 
lam very poor at the preparation of papers at any time, and happen 
to be, for all this year to come, committed and pledged to work, 
tangled up with obligations and complications, that leave me no 
margin of leisure at all. So we mustn’t talk of that, please, beyond 
my thus thanking you all three, very cordially, for the faith in 
me which prompts such lordly visions, such greatly imagined things. 
However, don’t let that faith dwindle, by reaction, by the shock 
of my confessed inaptitude to anything [any] doubt of my great 
desire to bask for a day or two in the light of your three-branched 
candlestick. Be a little patient with me and | shall come, though I 
won't even then inflict my continuous presence on either of you: 
I shall put up at the most convenient inn—but, on the other hand 
or at the same time, shall markedly and publicly and incorruptibly 
prefer your triune company to that of any other set of persons 
whatever. Pardon meanwhile my feeble failure to oblige in the 
Pembroke matter, and find a reason for doing so in the fact that 
I shall, instead of that, be occupied with something much more to 
the purpose—the purpose of your taking time to listen to it, or 
otherwise assimilate it. I renew to you all my friendliest remem- 
brances and am yours most truly, 


Henry James 


Plans for the visit gradually matured and the next letter made 
definite proposals. 
Lamb House, Rye, Sussex. 


March 29th 1909. 
My dear Triumvir, 


It’s the most charming idea—that is, making my little visit June 
1th is; and | beg you all (I like so that ‘all’—such an affluence of 
favour, yet without the taint of popularity—!) to understand that 
I will gladly make it—your proposal—suit me. I have expected 
to be in town from May rst to the end of the 1st week in June, 
and now I will stop over to the 11th for so beautiful a reason and 
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_ come straight thence on that afternoon. So much for time. I only 
venture to make the most apologetic amendment as to place. 


Nothing would touch me more than your putting houses, in the 
Spanish manner, at my feet, but if I shan’t seem too basely un- 
appreciative it will suit me best that you kindly bespeak for me 
a good room and, if possible to be had, a sitting room at the ancient 
inn. It may be—that moment—for aught I know—your com- 
memoration week, or whatever name you give (pardon my in- 
decent vagueness) the high festival—and rooms at inns much over- 
peopled. But by engaging it weeks ahead, the shelter I so invidiously 
invoke—may I not be able to count on it? This then is what I 
shall ask you very kindly to do. You see I am a more tattered and 
battered old person than you perhaps suppose and subject to inter- 
lunar swoons. But save during those discreet eclipses I shall be, my 
dear Triumvirate, 
Yours most truly, 
Henry James 


It would, perhaps, have been better if his request for the privacy 
of rooms in an inn had been granted; but Sayle’s kind importunity 
bore him down and he next wrote: 

Lamb House, Rye, Sussex. 
April 20th 1909. 
My dear Charles Sayle, 

The doctor put me to bed (for a temporary ailment now over- 
come) at the moment your most kind letter arrived, and I have 
but just got on my feet again and recovered the use of ink. ‘The 
way of it’, as you say, is that you are extraordinarily kind, and 
as luminous as kind, and that the only trouble further, then, that 
I shall give you on the fateful 11th June will be to allow me to 
cross your own hospitable threshold on arriving and to accept 
most gratefully the shelter of your roof. You speak as if your own 
absence from the scene, for much of the time would naturally 
operate as a main attraction with me—but, while duly noting that 
seductive fact, I don’t despair of inducing you to cohabit a little! 
Let me thank you all then again with all my heart and repeat 
over my hand and seal that you may count on me at 8 Trumpington 
Street. A very decent, sober, temperate, peaceful, accommodating 


inmate will you find yours most truly 
Henry James 


As the Day approached a programme of events was drawn up 
by Sayle and submitted to the prospective guest for his approval. 
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He returned this with the items marked: ‘Delighted’, ‘Enchanted’, 
‘Re-delighted’, ‘Re-enchanted’. A suggestion of going to a Sunday 
afternoon service in King’s College Chapel was marked ‘Suitable—_ 
that is, most favourably affected’, but this was not in the end 
carried out. The accompanying letter was as follows: 


Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
May 2oth 1909. 
My dear Charles Sayle, 

You are all magnificent and I am dazzled, overwhelmed — deeply 
affected. I subscribe to everything, delight in the prospect of every- 
thing, give myself up to you to do with me whatever best suits 
your convenience—on which, indeed, through everything, I shall 
keep my eyes jealously and devoutly fixed. I shall have to tear 
myself from you on the Tuesday a.m.—and | exhibit the one in- 
vidious preference for Tea in one of your gardens (oh delirium!) over 
even the sight of your contending crews. But for the rest I am of 
each and all of you the grateful slave, and have gluttonously marked 
with rapturous accent the items of the list you have so kindly 
enclosed. I bless you all in fondest anticipation and am yours, all, 
more than cordially 

Henry James 
P.S. | am in town for three or four weeks, and expect to be here 
till the 11th. | have a small perch here. 


The final word was in reply to an invitation to dine on one 
evening with the University Registrary, J. W. Clark: 


Reform Club. June roth 1909. 
My dear CS. 

Just a belated word to mention that I shall of course be most 
happy to dine with my friend Clark whatever the whereabouts— 
especially as you are to be of it. Till morrow then—as soon as 
possible after 6.15. But what a temperature! 

Yours 
Henry James 


Friday, June 11th, dawned at last and the Triumvir met Henry 
James at 6.19 p.m. at Cambridge station. James had written on 
June sth to A. C. Benson: ‘I go to Cambridge next Friday, for almost 
the first time in my life—to see a party of three friends whom I am 
in the singular position of never having seen in my life.’ The 
meaning of ‘almost’ qualifying ‘the first time’ is obscure, since it 
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_was fully understood that this was, in fact, the first time he had 
_ set foot in Cambridge. He was conveyed in a cab to 8 Trumpington 


Street, where dinner was served before going to a concert in the 
Guildhall. The music consisted of pieces by Parry, Stanford, 
Mendelssohn and Wagner, but it was not an exciting programme 
and James was rather bored. Conversation continued afterwards 
at 8 Trumpington Street until midnight and was remembered 
afterwards as amusing and very pleasant. Among the subjects 
discussed was the poetry of Walt Whitman, James maintaining 
that it was impossible for any woman to write a good criticism 
of him or to get near his point of view. Had the concert been 
more enlivening it would have been a good beginning to the whole 


episode, but one unfortunate feature made itself felt almost from 


the first moment. Delight in James’s style of conversation was 


a] 


always enhanced for his audience by his habit of ponderously 
groping for the right word at every turn of phrase with interminable 
mumblings and interjections. This worked so much on Sayle’s 
kindly and helpful nature that he was unable to resist the impulse 
to suggest the word that he felt sure must be the mot juste. In- 
variably the suggestion was wrong and the word was waved aside, 
but Sayle proceeded imperturbably to offer another suggestion 
at the next opportunity. The other members of the triumvirate were 
agonizingly aware of the mounting irritation suffered by their dis- 
tinguished guest, but Sayle was unable to restrain himself, and it 
was afterwards felt that this was, perhaps, an important factor 
in forming James’s decision to leave Cambridge a day sooner than 
he had originally intended. 

In spite of this unfortunate lapse in tact by James’s chief host, 
breakfast at 8 Trumpington Street on Saturday, June 12th, was a 
most pleasant meal. Later in the morning he was taken round the 
University Library by Sayle and Bartholomew and at one o'clock 
an anxious undergraduate (for it was an unforgettable occasion 
in the life of so youthful a host as myself) was preparing 
to welcome him to luncheon in his rooms in Pembroke. The 
company invited was formed, rather oddly, of R. C. Punnett, Pro- 
fessor of Genetics, Sydney Cockerell, Director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, and Rupert Brooke, then a King’s undergraduate. There 
is no memory of the topics of conversation, but there is no doubt 
that James fell at once under the spell of Rupert Brooke. He was 
the only new acquaintance made by James during the Cambridge 
episode to become a friend thought worthy of several subsequent 


meetings in London. “ ; ia 
After luncheon James was taken by Cockerell to the Fitzwilliam 
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Museum, where he seemed much interested and, over the displayed 
manuscripts, talked with great admiration of Byron and Tolstoy. 
At four o’clock there was a gathering in the lovely long Combina- 
tion Room at St. John’s, J. W. Clark, Francis Cornford and H. F. 
Stewart being invited to meet James, and after tea there was a 
memorable perambulation through Queen’s College to see the 
famous gallery in the President's Lodge and other charming rooms. 
A vivid memory remains of Henry James (a true American in his 
reactions to the splendours of a medizval University) pausing to 
look up at Erasmus’s tower and exclaiming, with hands raised in 
wonder, ‘How intensely venerable’! The afternoon’s sight-seeing 
clearly gave James the greatest delight and there were no complaints, 
as he had indicated in his letter of May 20th that there would not 
be, at having missed a view of the May Races on the river. In the 
evening James dined with his triumvirate at the Union, and he 
was taken to see a play at the A.D.C. Theatre. James had anticipated 
much enjoyment from this, as the play was by his friend St. John 
Hankin, but it was a long drawn-out disappointment, and the chief 
pleasure for his hosts was James’s conversation during the intervals. 
I ventured to draw him on to the subject of H. G. Wells, for 
whom he still, at this date, had great admiration, and he talked 
also about modern plays. 

Sunday, June 13th, was ushered in by breakfast with my brother, 
Maynard Keynes, in King’s. It is quite certain that on this occasion 
Henry James did not enjoy himself. He was bewildered by the clever 
scintillating conversation that eddied round him (this was con- 
firmed by Maynard Keynes himself), and told afterwards of the 
incomprehensible utterances made by the Laughing Philosopher, 
as he called Harry Norton, one of Maynard Keynes’s circle who 
habitually followed every remark he made with senseless laughter 
and giggles. Thirty years later, in a review! of Sir Edward Marsh’s 
A Number of People, Desmond MacCarthy pretended to recall 
his memories of this occasion. It is quite plain that they are almost 
wholly inventions; since they do not at all agree with the facts; 
nevertheless they are amusing enough, to bear repetition and no 
doubt record, in a fictional setting, MacCarthy’s impressions of 
the episode. He was a late arrival at the breakfast party and as he 
entered the room saw ‘Henry James still sitting at the table, in 
front of him a cold poached egg bleeding to death upon a too 
large, too thick helping of bacon, and surrounded by a respectful 
circle of silent, smoking, observant undergraduates. I saw again 
his bright, hazel-grey, prominent eyes signalling distress to me in 
‘The Sunday Times, March 26th, 1939. 
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“ the doorway—a latecomer but an old acquaintance—and the 
flustered eagerness of his greetings. “Tell me,” he said, as soon as 


we were outside, “‘tell me about these remarkable young men, 


_ from whom, for some years past I have received a most flattering 
_ annual invitation. The beauty of this gorgeous summer, the 


remembered beauty of this august place, and, to be frank, also a 
small domestic upheaval not unconnected with plumbing, has at 


_ last induced me, as you perceive, to respond. I naturally expected 


to provide the fox, to be the fox, if I may compare myself to so 


agile and wary an animal, but I never foresaw that I should have 
_ also to furnish the hounds, the horses, the drags, the dog-carts, the 


> 


terriers—in short the whole paraphernalia of a meet!” ’ MacCarthy 


then shows James asking ‘Who was the long quiet youth with fair 


hair who sometimes smiled’, and being told it was Rupert Brooke— 
though in fact James had already met Brooke the previous day. 
When told by MacCarthy that he wrote poetry, which was no good, 
James is reported to have said, ‘Well, I must say I am relieved, 
for with that appearance if he had also talent it would be too 
unfair’. MacCarthy says that later he asked Brooke what James 
talked about, and was told, ‘He gave me advice; he told me not 
to be afraid of being happy’. There is so much fiction in the rest 
of the story that it is impossible not to be suspicious of the truth 
of the last sentence. It seems more probable that James gave this 
advice at a much later meeting—if indeed, he ever gave it at all. 

After this uncomfortable experience, James returned to the less 
exacting company of his triumvirate, lunch being at 8 Trumpington 
Street, with Desmond MacCarthy and Cosmo Gordon added to the 
group. The weather was perfect and the party sat after lunch in 
the little walled garden at the back of the apparently almost non- 
existent house. James’s conversation was brilliant, the best that 
his visit to Cambridge elicited, including a description of Carlyle 
lecturing and a vivid impression of Thackeray’s daughter, Lady 
Ritchie, ‘her style, all smiles and wavings of the pocket handker- 
chief’. Sayle and Cosmo Gordon accompanied James to dinner with 
J. W. Clark and they all came back to another gathering in the 
garden for coffee, being joined there by Rupert Brooke and George 
Mallory. James’s talk included a discussion of dancing and he told 
also of the frontispieces that were to be added to the new edition 
of his works. 

Monday, June 14th, was another lovely day, and someone, per- 
haps Rupert Brooke, suggested taking Henry James on the river 
in a punt. Accordingly, at midday, his bulky form was disposed 
on the cushions of a punt, hatless and completely at ease. The 
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process of pushing off from the landing stage was marred when 
Sayle dropped the pole with a crack on the large, shiny, yellowish 
dome of James’s bald head, but no serious harm was done and 
Rupert Brooke, who had joined the triumvirate for this enterprise, 
then assumed the task of poling the punt. Henry James enjoyed 
the unaccustomed experience to the full and an unforgettable 
image of him remains, lying comfortably on the cushions, and 
gazing up through prominent half-closed eyes at Brooke’s handsome 
figure clad in white shirt and white flannel trousers (for shorts 
were not worn in those days by undergraduates). This floating 
idyll lasted for an hour, while little conversation was possible, and 
the party them went to lunch at Bartholomew’s rooms at Kellet 
Lodge in Tennis Court Road, being joined by Cosmo Gordon. After 
lunch a final gathering assembled in Sayle’s garden for coffee, 
including Desmond MacCarthy and Francis Thompson. 

James had made a rather sudden decision to leave that afternoon 
instead of next morning and he was seen off by the triumvirate 
in the 4.35 train, the cab in which he left 8 Trumpington Street 
seeming to be piled with an extraordinary number of hats con- 
sidering the shortness of the visit. At the station James conducted 
a delicious and inimitable leave-taking, during which Sayle must 
surely have still been suggesting the suitable words, though no 
accurate memory of this remains. 

So ended a memorable episode, which Percy Lubbock has some- 
where stated that James summarized by saying that he had ‘met 
hundreds and hundreds of undergraduates all exactly alike’. But 
this was not the impression gathered by his three hosts. In dis- 
cussions afterwards it was decided to have been on the whole a 
success. Except for the King’s breakfast party their guest had 
obviously enjoyed almost everything in varying degree, with the 
river voyage as a suitable climax to the succession of events. 

The ‘Collins’ arrived at 8 Trumpington Street on June 17th. 


Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


June 16th 1909. 
My dear Charles Sayle, 


I want to send you back a grateful—a graceful—greeting, and 
to let you all know that the more I think over your charming 
hospitality and friendly labour and (so to speak) loyal service, 
the more I feel touched and convinced. My three days with you 
will become for me a very precious little treasure of memory— 
they are, in fact, already taking their place, in that character, in 
a beautiful little innermost niche where they glow in a golden and 
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_rose-coloured light. I have come back to sterner things—you did 
nothing but beguile and waylay—making me loll not only 
figuratively, but literally (so unforgettably—all that wondrous 
Monday morning) on velvet surfaces exactly adapted to my figure. 
For their share in those generous yet so subtle arts please convey 
' again my thanks to all concerned—and in particular to the gentle 
Geoffrey and the admirable Theodore, with a definite stretch towards 
the Rupert—with whose name | take the liberty because I don’t 
know whether one loves one’s love with a (surname terminal) e 
or not. Please take it from me, all, that I shall live but to testify to 
you further, and in some more effective way than this—my desire 
for which is as a long rich vista that can only be compared to 
that adorable great perspective of St. John’s gallery as we saw it 
on Saturday afternoon. Peace then be with you—I hope it came 
promptly after the last strain and stress and all the rude porterage 
_(so appreciated!) to which I subjected you. I’ll fetch and carry, 
in some fashion or other, for you yet, and am ever so faithfully yours 
Henry James 
P.S. Just a momentary drop to meaner things to say that I appear 
to have left in my room a sleeping-suit (blue and white pyjamas — 
jacket and trousers) which in the hurry of my departure and 
my eagerness to rejoin you a little in the garden before tearing 
myself away, I probably left folded away under my pillow. If 
your brave House Keeper (who evaded my look about for her 
at the last) will very kindly make of them such a little packet as 
may safely reach me here by parcels’ post—she will greatly 


oblige yours again (and hers) 
if 


The pyjamas were duly restored to their owner but with the 
embarrassing addition of a necktie, which did not belong. 


The Athenaum, Pall Mall, S.W. 
June 20th 1909. 

My dear Sayle, 
| thank you kindly for sending me back my poor old nightclothes 
with which I am ashamed to have burdened you—but only a 
pressure of occupations has let me continue dishonestly to retain 
without protest or rectifications the black necktie included in the 
parcel under the impression I had left that too, but to which I 
have no claim. I wish I had a just one! So | return that elegant 
armament—I don’t know where found (I didn’t spy it in my room) 
—which will have been forgotten by some other guest. I continue 
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to cherish my fond impression and recollections of you all and 


am yours most truly . . 7 ; 
enry James 


Seven months later Sayle had again, unwisely, attempted to 
produce the Master on a public occasion, this time for the Charles 
Lamb dinner of which he was one of the chief promoters. 


Lamb House, Rye. 
Feb. 8th rgro. 
My dear Charles Sayle, 

Don’t think me a great brute—or rowdy—for (1st) inflicting on 
you these poor pencil-strokes, after having been rather dismally 
ill for a month or more, and now only fully convalescent and 
incapable of a sturdy pen; and (2nd) for frankly, even if un- 
graciously, by pleading my terror and inability in respect to en- 
gaging to dine with your delightful company a year hence or on 
a fixed date. There is much to be said about this—more than | can 
really go into in this disqualified condition: but the great fact is 
this that I have, alone, the very religion of being vastly unamenable 
to dinners that have about them even the very faintest tinge of 
publicity or oratory. Such is my obstinate and impracticable and 
utterly consistent habit; and when one has for years so gracelessly 
conducted one’s self with offence to toasted friends and eschewal 
of flattering opportunities and rudeness to those one has really 
otherwise much honoured the only decency is to be consistent 
to the end and not give one’s whole awkward but at least uniform 
past away by a fatal deviation. Take it from me therefore with all 
charity and indulgence that | can’t absolutely and positively can’t 
have the honour of accepting the so kind invitation of the Ch. 
Lamb Society for Feb. roth 1911. Express my perversity to them, 
please, as inoffensively and worshipfully as possible—I wish I 
were in a better state to express it myself. 

I am getting better—but it is slow and a little dismal, and am 
as yet a limp rag. I was unwell when I wrote you at the New Year— 
and then got worse and after a vain struggle had quite to collapse 
for a while and am still under control of Doctor and Nurse, who 
forbid me any but the shortest scrawls. This is why I must be 
all ruefully and regretfully yours and all my (and your) good friends, 

Henry James 


For the whole of 1910 James was the victim of deep mental 
depression and after the death of his brother, William, he remained 
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in the United States until September, 1911. He then immediately 
began to pick up again the threads he had abandoned in England, 


the next, and last, letter to Charles Sayle being certainly occasioned 


by his wish to meet again with Rupert Brooke, to whom he wished 
a letter to be forwarded. 
Lamb House, Rye, Sussex. 
October Ist 1911. 
Dear Charles Sayle, 
Will you very kindly address and post the enclosed for me? 
I have but very lately returned from a year’s absence from England — 


_ and like to embrace this occasion of attesting to myself (and to 


you) that such damnable distances have abated and that I am by 
so much nearer those happy associations of which your genial 
house was nearly thirty months ago the centre—and remains such 
for fond memory. 
Your all faithfully, 
Henry James 


James did later meet Brooke on several occasions, at 10 Downing 
Street, and elsewhere. In the letters he wrote to Sir Edward 
Marsh in 1914 and 1915 he expressed his admiration for the War 
Sonnets and his profound grief at the poet’s death. ‘I have been 
spending unspeakable hours over it— heartbreaking ones, under the 
sense of the stupid extinction of so exquisite an instrument and so 
exquisite a being’ (June 6th, 1915). James’s Introduction to 
Brooke’s Letters from America was the last writing that he did 
before the stroke, which, on December 2nd, 1915, ushered in his 
final illness. So, his Cambridge visit coloured his last lucid hours, 
as he recalled how ‘during a short visit there in “May week” or 
otherwise early in June 1910, I first, and as I was to find, very 
unforgettingly, met him. He reappears to me as with his felicities 
all most promptly divinable, in that splendid setting of the river 
at the ‘“‘backs’”’; as to which indeed I remember vaguely wondering 
what it was left to such a place to do with the added, the verily 
wasted, grace of such a person, or however such a person could 
hold his own, as who should say, at such a pitch of simple scenic 
perfection.’ 


[The letter of June 16th, 1909, was first printed in The Letters of 
Henry James, ed. Percy Lubbock, 1920, and is reprinted by kind 
permission of Messrs Macmillan. The remaining letters are in my 
possession and have not been printed before. They are now published 
by permission of Mr William James. G.L.K.} 
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Sir, 

In his extremely interesting article, Argument of Poetry, printed in 
your January number, Thomas Blackburn says that ‘a mistake of 
an earlier generation was to believe that because the work itself 
is an integrated whole capable of bringing some lucidity to those 
who share in its experience, the personality of its creator must 
have a similar integration’. But surely (supposing I have not mis- 
understood him) Mr Blackburn falls into a very similar error himself, 
when, in the final paragraph of his article, he attributes to Yeats 
personally ‘the extraordinary and unpredictable joy which ends 
the Dialogue of Self and Soul’? There does not seem to be any 
evidence that Yeats the person, however wise and noble his 
character may have been, was ever able actually to ‘cast out 
remorse’. Such an effort might well have involved the abandonment 
of poetry-writing, for poetry, as well as giving promise ‘of a 
synthesis which the artist has not reached, but is trying to reach in 
his personal life’, can also, in a paradoxical fashion, hinder him 
from attaining that synthesis. This would seem to be suggested in 
The Circus Animals’ Desertion: 

Players and painted stage took all my love, 
And not those things that they were emblems of. 

The theme of remorse, in fact, recurs in certain poems subsequent 
to the Dialogue, particularly in The Man and the Echo; there is 
very little trace, however, in this or any other of the late poems, 
of that so great sweetness which ‘should flow into the soul’. 

A good case can be made out for regarding the Yeats Persona 
of the poems as after all a Tragic Hero, dying on the threshold of 
the Psychological Age. A Tragic Hero who failed nobly to counteract 
his fatal bias towards— what? I would say the Dream of Art. 

An afterthought. Do I understand Mr Blackburn to equate the 
‘TT’ of a Zen master with what he chooses to call the Contemporary 
Dream? Those who have read Zen in the Art of Archery may wonder 
what the Master Bowman would have said to this equation. 


Brighton P. E. Dunn 


[Mr Blackburn replies: Presumably Yeats meant what he said in 
his poetry and at least some element of himself shared in the ex- 
perience which ends the Dialogue of Self and Soul. Imaginatively he 
knew ‘the sweetness’ and what it is to cast out remorse, but I agree 
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_ that he is unlikely to have implemented and sustained this vision 


within his personal life. He himself wrote, 
‘The intellect of man is forced to choose 
Perfection of the life or of the work.’ 

Surely the artist may need his energy for the integration of his 
work rather than his life and this creates a tension between what he 
is as a human being and the statement of his art. It is possible as Mr 
Dunn suggests that if the gap was closed and he became a har- 
monious human being he would cease to be an artist. 

I certainly did not intend to equate the ‘IT’ of the Zen Master 
with what I call the Contemporary Dream, but merely to suggest 
that if an artist is to be successful then he must lend himself to, 
and be used by, the broad reaches of imagination, in the same sense 
that the bowman of Zen is used by archery. ] 


Sir, 

Your editorial dealing with Lolita brings to the forefront of my mind 
many points which I feel are worth discussing in this context of 
‘obscenity in literature’. I have been acquainted with Lolita in its 
Paris edition for over a year now, and feel it could be exceedingly 
important as a seminal work in English writing. 

The many irritating discussions that I have heard and read on 
the ‘death of the novel’ all begin by assuming that the novel has 
covered all possible fields of modern life, and that nothing remains 
to be explored. This is nonsensically untrue. No English novelist 
has yet even attempted to explore the psychological fields opened 
by Sartre and Camus in works like I’Imaginaire and Il'Homme 
Revolté, the immense complexity of modern man’s reaction to 
his experience. But the greatest increase in complexity has occurred 
in our relation to sex, which has come to bear a burden of attention 
out of all proportion to its importance. I am inclined here to accept 
the view of David Reisman, the American sociologist, who believes 
that twentieth century man is more ‘other-directed’, less ‘inner- 
directed’ than at any other time. This means also that modern man 
is, on the average, far less selective about his sexual partners. The 
‘inner-directed’ man of the r9th century was selective about sex be- 
cause he had more important things to do than worry about it. For 
modern man, any person of the opposite sex is a potential partner, 
on the crudest level of desire. 

This is an extremely difficult topic to treat in literature. (I have 
been brooding on the problem for several years.) This is why 
Nabokov’s novel strikes me immediately as an important step 
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forward. If sex interweaves itself on so many levels in the life — 


of modern man, it becomes necessary to refer back to it far more 
frequently in writing about him. But the immediate consequence 
of any attempt to portray the mind of contemporary man is likely 
to be a summons for obscenity. Frank Harris’s My Life and Loves, 
like Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley, is undoubtedly a perfectly honest 
work (as far as I can judge from its first two volumes), and yet 
it cannot be sold in this country. A writer like John Braine is 
allowed to be honest about the pervasive feeling of social under- 
privilege in modern society, but he would soon find himself in 
court if he attempted to be equally honest about the feeling of 
sexual underprivilege, which is perhaps even more pervasive. 

This, I feel, is the real importance of Nabokov’s book. In order 
to throw all the emphasis on this notion of underprivilege, it would 
have been of no use whatever to write about ordinary adulteries 
and fornications, or even of homosexuality; these are already ‘old 
hat’. There remain, as far as I can judge, only two ways of focusing 
it: to write of a sexual maniac, or of a lover of ‘nymphets’. 
Nabokov has chosen the latter, since it would be quite impossible 
to write of the former in a first-person narrative without risking 
going to prison. And having chosen his subject, he treats it 
‘psychologically’, rather than in the present day fashion of erotic 
description. Humbert, it is to be noted, is not a seducer of twelve- 
year-old girls; Lolita is his first love (apart from an affair when he 
was 13), and she in fact seduces him. Humbert, from his descriptions 
of her, is as authentically ‘in love’ with her as Des Grieux with 
Manon, or Maupassant’s Mariolle with Michéle de Burne (in Notre 
Coeur). Having thus established his atmosphere, Nabokoy then goes 
further than his forebears in being more physically precise than they 
dared to be. But the physical precision is always subordinate to the 
psychological ‘flow’ of the story, and the final effect is of aman who 
has taken up the novel where Gogol and Stendhal left off, and yet 
applied to it most of the advances made by Joyce and Proust. This 
in itself is enough to establish the novel’s claim to originality. It 
seems to me the way that all creative art of the future must take; the 
day of revolt for its own sake is past, because a revolt must be more 
than a mere reaction; it must be backed by purpose and discrimina- 
tion. For this reason, Nabokov seems to me a far more important 
member of the ‘avant garde’ than the Angry Young Men or the Beat 
Generation. 


Mevagissey Colin Wilson 
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JOHN BETJEMAN’S COLLECTED Poems. Compiled and with an Introduc- 
tion by the Earl of Birkenhead. (John Murray. r5s.) 


The public success of this book has given special pleasure to those 
who have been declaring a strong bias in favour of its author 
since the days of Mount Zion, more than a quarter of a century 
ago. He has now caught and held the attention of many for whom 
the very word ‘poetry’ had become a synonym for ennui. This 
break-through, a triumph for poetry as well as for Betjeman, has 
no doubt been made much less difficult by his emergence as a 
public personality, visible, audible, likeable, and a champion and 
defender of things which, though neglected by many, have a 
continuing place in English affections and the English conscience — 
the Anglican faith, for instance, and that great national treasure, 
the parish churches. By various means he has succeeded in touching 
a host of poetry-contemners, amusing them, making them clearer to 
themselves, and enlarging and enriching their views of their common 
inheritance in the country they inhabit as well as of poetry itself. 
Two of our most outstanding national fortes are mechanical in- 
ventiveness and poetry, and it is good to see one helping the 
other, as when broadcasting and television, by enlarging the poet’s 
audience and projecting the poet’s personality, give to poetry new 
scope and new audiences. These media have given a new impetus 
to the poet as entertainer — Dylan Thomas, for instance. (Annoying, 
though, that we shall never see Tennyson or Chaucer on the evening 
screen, or Skelton, or Burns.) 

The poetry of Betjeman is a wonderful antidote to a diet of 
headlines. But it is not wholly palatable to those who think it 
obligatory for a poet to hold the same views as later and younger 
poets about the matter and manner of poetry, or who think that 
to cherish what is inherited is sentimental and blameworthy, an 
escape from present responsibilities and a refusal to share anxieties 
about the future. Betjeman, remaining true te the revelations of 
an intensely impressionable childhood and to values then inculcated, 
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cannot be expected to_ compromise with what seems to him 
unworthy of them. The pealing of church bells which excited 
his early hearing and which haunts his work has prevailed over 
other sounds, and he writes as a Christian, with a sense of good 
and evil and of the inadequacy of human complacency, and trying 
to cultivate faith, hope, and charity—uphill work, at times, in 
what has been called the century of the common man. Betjeman 
is not satisfied that man should be common or should try and 
enforce commonness. His whole work is a celebration of what is 
rare, personal, choice, wayward, unstandardized. His poetry is 
sui generis, euphonious, intelligible, witty, tender, sad, and funny. 
It has a range of human interest that may seem puzzling to less 
feeling natures, and a variety and exactness of observation that 
obviously startle unexercised eyes, ears, and imaginations. 

Betjeman’s progress from a small audience to a large one is 
characteristic of a creative original. Evidently at Oxford, if not 
earlier, his gifts were appreciated and encouraged by a few of 
his contemporaries. Others were ready to write him off as flippant, 
precious, affected, out of touch with his time, or simply cracked. 
And even now, the idiosyncrasy of his attitude to persons, places 
and things seems still to cause much misunderstanding. Nothing 
could be stupider than to suppose that to write playfully, teasingly, 
or ambiguously is to write as a humbug with tongue in cheek: 
this is an honest and consistent poet, and all his poems, even 
those which seem to irritate some readers, belong together as 
parts of a deeply felt and singularly chanted declaration about 
life. But there is never any scarcity of solemn prigs even among 
those whom an expensive education might have been expected 
to loosen up, and there are always plenty of inelastic minds 
incapable of acclimatization in that borderland where solemnity 
and playfulness intermingle. Some of these have long been dis- 
concerted to find Betjeman finding beauty in what they supposed 
ugly, value in what they believed worthless, pathos in what they 
had not noticed at all, and apparently even larking about with 
ecclesiastical, and therefore sacred, themes. To them it is perhaps 
not much good explaining that one only bothers to tease those 
one has an affection for, that one can afford to be jocund about 
what commands one’s devotion, and that where there is wit there 
is bound to be the play of wit. 

Betjeman’s intense Englishness may be a limitation but it is not 
a weakness. His rootedness in tradition, his susceptibility to his 
environment, his sense of belonging to it and his affection for it 
and his ability to draw nourishment from varied, neglected, or 
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supposedly infertile strata of social life and history, have done 
much to make his poetry possible. It is true that his nuances and 
his profusion of precise and specialized detail might quickly 
madden a translator. But already, no doubt, bespectacled students 
in Sendai or Seattle must be having an enjoyable time, trying to 
crack conundrums on every page, raising questions, compiling notes, 
planning glossaries, and worrying out the significance of allusions 
to hymnology, bell-ringing, suburban etiquette, or branded domestic 
commodities, before trying to hunt out and sort out real or sup- 
posed influences of, say, Tennyson, Calverley, J. M. Neale, Crabbe, 
Butterfield, John Meade Falkner, Sir Ninian Comper, John Piper, 
Dr E. E. Bradford, or novels about public school life. 

Even those who are prepared to accept that the Englishness of 
this poet and the nature of the things that move him most exclude 
from his work evidence of direct concern with nuclear fission, space 
travel, the Beat generation, Zen, ‘abroad’, ‘foreigners’, race riots, 
or other cognate themes, even they are sometimes disturbed by 
his habit of looking fondly backward (which they call ‘nostalgia’) 
and by what they regard as his class-consciousness. It is perhaps 
worth remarking that Betjeman’s recognition of some of the 
achievements, merits, and charms of the nineteenth century follows 
properly on the natural reaction of the Bloomsbury generation, 
born in mid-Victorian times, against Victorian values. The Betje- 
manian rehabilitation of Victorian architecture, and his delight in 
the surviving lights and shades of Victorian and Edwardian life, 
have restored a balance of judgement and have had an unprece- 
dented influence on English taste. As for the charge of class- 
consciousness, those who advance it seem chiefly galled by the 
piece called ‘How to get on in Society’. This is a light and fanciful 
mockery of the false refinement of those who talk of the ‘lounge’ 
and the ‘toilet’. It may seem to imply an attack upon the standards 
of those who seem to Betjeman to be spoiling England by a want 
of good judgement. He has the right to attack them. But in these 
lines he does seem to lay himself open to a charge of pharisaism, and 
to be flattering in a rather uncomfortable way the vulgarity of 
those who think superiority lies in the acceptance or mastery of 
a system of petty verbal taboos. All the same, the vers de société 
of a classless society would not seem to promise much fun—or 
much pathos. And it is for the music of his variations on the 
funny and the pathetic, and for his ability to give them dignity 
and at times the touch of terror, that this poet is being and seems 
likely to go on being re-read. 

WILLIAM PLOMER 
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STORIES, TALKS, ESSAYS, POEMS, STUDIES IN History by Robert Graves. 
(Cassell. 30s.) 


Is anyone equipped to review this book except the author? Does 
anybody else possess the necessary combination of poetry and 
pedantry, creative moon-madness and rational Apollonian logic? 
Who else, above all, can possibly tell us how seriously to take each 
item? On my left is Robert Graves, one of the least obscure of 
great modern poets, the critic who insists that poetry is ‘sense; 
good sense’, the bluff schoolmaster who ticks off Freud for being 
‘unscientific’ and George Moore for slovenliness in botany; a demon 
for accuracy and plain man’s nous. On my right is Robert Graves, 
the student of graphology who bows regularly to the new moon 
and will not sit down thirteen at a table, who believes that a West 
Sicilian woman wrote the Odyssey and that all true poets write 
under the numen of a pre-Hellenic goddess whose influence lingered 
longest in Galicia, Etruria, Majorca, Wales and Pictish Scotland; 
a devotee of all things matrilinear and moon-struck. Is one of the 
Janus faces smiling? I have never been sure—it was probably never 
intended that one should be. This remarkable gallimaufry of poetry, 
criticism, learned speculation and journalism leaves me just as 
uncertain. 

I put them carefully in their order of precedence because the author 
has always rigorously distinguished between what he writes out of 
love or inspiration and what he writes out of necessity or habit. 
Like his admired Robert Frost, he has never, one feels, written a 
poem merely to keep his hand in. This discipline has paid dividends. 
None of these twenty-two poems written in his sixties (by which 
age Time has stiffened the joints of most poets) betrays the 
wandering accents of the sleep-talker or the after-dinner speaker. 
None of them belongs to the catalogue of horrors which the poet 
himself admits help to fill his waste-paper basket: ‘The self-pitying 
“O poor me!” sort. The dismal “Isn’t everything hell?” sort. The 
exotic “Look! I have travelled abroad!” sort. The musical but slight 
“Tinkle, Tinkle” sort. The purely descriptive “Camera Study” sort. 
The arch “Pa’s out and Ma’s out, let’s talk dirt!” sort. The philo- 
sophical or moral “Blah! Blah! Blah!” sort. The slick, rhetorical 
“Aren't I smart?” sort. The perversely difficult “For Highbrows Only” 
sort.’ The worst, through low wattage, may merely glimmer, but they 
never fuse on the gimcrack or the banal. The best are among the 
most satisfying poems of our time. 

The remarks about poetry which are scattered through the series 
of lectures given in America and here entitled ‘Talks’, are a stimu- 
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_ lating mixture of sense and nonsense—the nonsense, like D. H. 


Lawrence’s, always worth attending to. (Mr Graves has a lunar 
plexus— his ‘trustworthy little finger’ — which he consults on points 
of critical intuition, and which there can be no arguing with.) ‘A 
true poem is best spoken in a level, natural voice.’ ‘Poetry is by 
definition non-domestic.’ ‘Poetry cannot be separated from the state 
of being in love.’ ‘One cannot lecture about poetry any more than 


about God; one can only non-lecture, like Cummings.’ ‘All true 


poetry is economical of words.’ ‘The few women poets who come 
up for serious discussion have all been childless when they wrote 
their best work.’ Save perhaps for the last, to which I can find 
no objection, these are debatable and partial propositions, workshop 
asides delivered, as is the way with poets, as if they were cathedral 
pronouncements. For the reader their validity lies not in their water- 
tightness but in their power to illuminate the creative process; for 
the poet, they philosophically fortify the entrenched positions of 
his own practice. I have always looked at the White Goddess in 
this light. If she hadn’t existed, it would have been necessary for 
Mr Graves to invent her: she is as indispensable an adjunct to his 
art as the waggle in the golfer’s swing. Theologically, she is neither 
more nor less plausible than any of the gods writers have propped 
up for their own purposes— Hardy’s malignant Being or Lawrence’s 
Quetzalcoatl or Horace’s artificially respired pantheon. Sociologi- 
cally, it seems reasonable to believe with Mr Graves that a religion 
in which the feminine principle is inadequately represented is an 
unhealthy one. Is there anything more to say than this? ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen, I shall tell you frankly how the White Goddess affair 
started for me, how it continued and what I really think of it all.’ 
The audience leans forward expectantly. But the two adverbs are 
never implemented; at the last minute comes the sidestep: ‘Do I 
think that poets are literally inspired by the White Goddess? That 
is an improper question.’ The heckler who shouts ‘Why?’ is escorted 
out. The Goddess remains shadowily suspended between fact and 
metaphor. Yet her power is solemnly sworn by. She can destroy— 
the publisher who refused the original typescript soon afterwards 
hanged himself in woman’s underwear; she can create—doesn’t she 
write Mr Graves’s poetry for him? 

Equally intriguing are Mr Graves’s exercises in critical demolition. 
He has a sharp eye for the Albert Memorials of literature, but his 
methods of work veer alarmingly. At one moment he is dismantling 
a poem with the brick-by-brick delicacy of a Leavisite, the next 
he is flailing away with a ‘three-man beetle’ in the manner of 
Rymer or Bentley at their most thick-headed and ham-fisted. ‘Great 
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men have been among us. . . . The later Sidney, Marvell, Harrington, 
Young Vane and others who called Milton friend,’ Wordsworth 
exclaimed convincingly enough for his purpose in the well-known 
sonnet. But this is not allowed to pass. The candidates have 
to be examined for morals as well as euphony. Sidney took 
bribes, Vane was ‘an unbalanced religious enthusiast’, Harrington 
‘irretrievably dull’. Argal, Wordsworth’s lines are bad. Next, per- 
fectly dead-pan, Mr Graves is pointing out that the nightingales 
could not possibly have been singing ‘within the bloody wood 
when Agammemnon cried aloud’ because his death, according to 
the historian Deinias, took place in January; and that it was feeble- 
minded of Wordsworth to write ‘Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass’ since there was nobody but himself 
and the girl about—and this in a Talk entitled ‘Legitimate Criticism 
of Poetry’! One is gravelled to know on what level of seriousness 
to treat these sallies. 

After first reading Urn Burial Mr Graves could not rest, he tells us, 
till he had ascertained by research ‘what song the Sirens sang, or 
what name Achilles assumed when he hid himself among women’ 
and, sure enough, he discovered the answers. In the section ‘Studies 
in history’ he fishes up from the depths of his scholarship solutions 
to several other quirky historical puzzles—sunken treasure or old 
boots, | am not competent to say. He believes, for instance, that a 
village in Calabria may contain the descendants of the Epizephyrian 
Locrians who may have been the fifth-column party in Troy; he 
believes, too, that the stimulant that enabled the Maenads of 
Dionysus to run wild and dismember bulls with their bare hands 
was the ‘fly-amanite’ mushroom, that red one with white spots 
that grows in Surrey birchwoods. (Look out for the next St Trinian’s 
nature ramble!) Whenever I suspect that Mr Graves is way out on 
the limb of a hypothesis, I have neither the nerve to bark at him 
with outright laughter nor the cutting edge of scholarship to saw 
him satisfactorily down. But I feel qualified to say that Steps 
is the product of a fascinating, various, cussed, unclassifiable 
mind that has preserved undiminished its power to create and 
exasperate. 


JAMES MICHIE 


SAINT-SIMON AT VERSAILLES. Selected and translated by Lucy Norton, 
with a Preface by Nancy Mitford. (Hamish Hamilton. 30s.) 


MADAME DE GENLIS by Violet Wyndham. (Andre Deutsch. 2 5S.) 
Few English readers are so well up in French literature as to have 
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_ read Saint-Simon’s Memoires in the original. True, he has been 
_ translated, and most of us can remember from our youth a heavy 


four-volume edition of the ’nineties which was easier to read than 
the binding suggested, but which was still formidable. After all, 
the Memoires were the private preoccupation of a lifetime; they 
covered nearly 3,000 folio pages with tiny script, and have never 
been printed entire. What was wanted for the general reader is 


exactly what Miss Lucy Norton has given us: a selection, boldly 


and originally translated, confined to Saint-Simon’s years at the 
court of Versailles, the subject which exactly fitted his genius. 
Reading it is like gazing into an ornate aviary crowded with 
creatures of exotic plumage, strutting, pecking, bowing and be- 


- having (often very badly) in the most splendid artificial conditions. 


The spectacle has a unique fascination and also a great horror. 
Never before or since has so confined and unnatural a world been 
organized; never can human beings have suffered, schemed, cringed 
and exploited one another with a more terrifying intensity. The 
dread authority of the King lies over all, like a low ceiling; the 
total constraint is as suffocating as the rooms. 

Saint-Simon was obsessed by Louis XIV; hated him, yet recognized 
his quality, and spent his life in passionate secret anger against the 
Sun-King’s deliberate policy of sterilizing the power of the nobility. 
This he did with brilliant simplicity by keeping them captive in 
his court at Versailles, encouraging them to waste their fortunes 
in competitive splendour, making feuds over precedence and 
privilege the feverish and consuming nucleus of their lives. The 
system was infinitely complicated; so are the involved relationships 
of the royal family—the Dauphins, the grandchildren, the royal 
bastards, the Princes of the Blood, the King’s innumerable mistresses; 
and whoever embarks upon Saint-Simon must be grateful for Miss 
Nancy Mitford’s easy and mondaine preface to this selection. Like 
Saint-Simon himself, Miss Mitford believes to the innermost fibre 
of her being that a Duke is a Duke is a Duke. Her knowledge of 
the period is enviably wide, and she possesses the happy gift of 
being able to translate her partiality for it into racy and colloquial 
terms, so that the fabulously ornate lost world becomes not only 
comprehensible, but alive. The King, she tells us, ‘long past his 
youth, had come to be regarded with a religious awe, worshipped 
by the courtiers who were exceedingly frightened of him. They 
had reason to be; he had done some frightening things’. She reminds 
us that we must accept the paradox that this superhuman-seeming 
royal personage should in his forties have actually married, albeit 
secretly, so commonplace and boring a person as Mme de Maintenon. 
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‘She had been brought to Versailles by his mistress, the Marquise de 
Montespan, as governess to the royal bastards. That so pedestrian, 
so unattractive, so truly governessy a person should have supplanted 
the superb Marquise is one of those tricks by which real life some- 
times confounds us.’ There is a malice worthy of Saint-Simon 
himself in the unprepossessing details that she cannot resist passing 
on: ‘The King was as selfish and autocratic to her as he was to 
everybody else. When they were both over seventy (she was five 
years his senior) he still insisted on his conjugal rights, sometimes 
twice a day, regardless of her feelings.’ 

Belief in his superhuman status had made Louis XIV, despite 
superb elegance, imperturbable politeness and considerable ability, 
into a monster; and as we turn, fortified by Miss Mitford, to Saint- 
Simon himself, we stand aghast before the perfection of royal selfish- 
ness. Did ever a king’s favourites suffer such misery for their 
privileges? ‘His hardness was extraordinary. In the times when he 
was most ardent for his mistresses, discomforts that made travel 
and tight Court dresses most awkward for them . . . earned them no 
dispensations. Pregnant, sick, less than six weeks after labour, 
otherwise indisposed, no matter, they had to be fully dressed, 
bejewelled, tight-laced into their bodices, ready to travel to Flanders 
or further, to dance, be lively, attend the f€tes, eat, be cheerful and 
good company, move about, seem not to notice heat or cold or 
draughts or dust, and all punctual to the moment, giving no trouble 
of any kind.’ The King never ate between meals, but on a coach 
journey liked his mistresses to ‘eat to bursting point’, a discomfort 
they dared not refuse. No one was allowed to relieve himself on a 
journey, except the King, and there is a painful story (one of many) 
of how the Duchesse de Chevreuse, after hours of agony, was driven 
to confess to the Duc de Beauvilliers that she would die if no 
opportunity were found for her, and was screened by him behind 
the door of a chapel. 

It is Saint-Simon’s concern with the personal details of court 
life, as well as its politics and intrigues, which makes him such 
marvellous reading. The moral passion of his life was for the 
old order, and it was his tragedy that he was born to observe and 
record the power of the French nobility in its forced decline. Yet, 
moving though his grief and indignation are, it is in his almost 
Proustian art of analysis, his uncanny vision into character, that he 
gives most pleasure. He has a genius for description, for a face, a 
tone of voice, a manner, a gesture, which is almost hallucinatory. 
We see, we hear; we are racked by dislike or stirred by admiration 
as surely as though we breathed the Versailles air. Never was a 
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writer of genius set down in the midst of a more engrossing subject, 
nor pursued it more selflessly, uncorrupted by thoughts of publica- 
tion in his time. His frankness is part of the sacred duty imposed 
on himself; as an observer his integrity seems absolute. 

If he had been alive at Versailles a generation later what a 
portrait he might have left us of Mme de Genlis! That paradoxical 
creature, another governess turned royal mistress like Mme de 
Maintenon, would have appealed to his zest for ferreting out the 
irreconcilable qualities of a complex character. She is a tantalizing 
being, exquisite, ingratiating, amorous, yet a bluestocking and a 
pioneer of education; a prodigiously industrious author, a strict 
moralist (to judge from her writings), and Philippe Egalité’s mistress; 
a woman who rose to influence through royal favour, yet who sur- 
vived her lover’s disgrace and death during the Revolution to 
become the height of fashion again in her old age and to fascinate 
Napoleon. Mrs. Wyndham’s is the first full-length English biography 
of this ambiguous figure, and if its manner seems at times a little 
naive for so complex and rusée a character, the events of her life 
are so extraordinary and its background so dramatic that one’s 
imagination goes off in pursuit of a dozen theories. Because of the 
contrast between her life and her writings, Mme de Genlis has 
always been thought of as a hypocrite. Mrs Wyndham comes nearer 
the mark when she displays her as a woman of extraordinary 
talents, torn between love of power, her marvellous gift of pleasing, 
and her rage for respectability. ‘One should always tell the truth,’ 
she wrote with sincerity in one of her moral works, ‘except when 
one has a secret to hide.’ It is a maxim exquisitely apt for many a 
delicate and difficult situation. Saint-Simon would have delighted 
in her. 

MARGARET LANE 


THE Rack by A. E. Ellis. (Heinemann. 18s.) 
TurN AGAIN TIGER by Samuel Selvon. (MacGibbon and Kee. 15s.) 
SECOND THOUGHTS by Michel Butor. (Faber and Faber. 18s.) 


Novelists do not often write about physical pain; like sexual love 
and mental derangement, it is an experience which words have 
on the whole shown themselves inadequate to describe. Indeed, 
the subject of illness is one which even the boldest writers tend either 
to shirk or to stylise. It has often been objectified to produce fine 
protracted death-bed scenes—Marcel’s grandmother, Mrs Morel, 
the father in Les Thibaults, many of Thomas Mann’s characters: 
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but in these and other cases the reader identifies himself with the 
onlooker, only guessing’at the simpler but fiercer sufferings of the 
patient. Illness and pain are central to A. E. Ellis’s The Rack, a mag- 
nificent novel which stands out in lonely, craggy majesty from the 
foot-hills of recent fiction. This is one of those rare cases when 
book and author are so successfully identified that it becomes 
irrelevant to consider his literary future and past; it is, triumphantly, 
the novel that matters and not the novelist. An important theme is 
approached directly and treated with complete integrity: how often 
can this be said of a novel today? The hero, Paul Davenant, is 
tubercular and the book starts with his arrival ata sanatorium 
in the French Alps. Everything is seen through his eyes. The grim 
background is established in brilliant detail; the little town of 
sanatoria, the other patients, the hospital staff, above all the doctors 
are observed with a kind of tough subtlety. Dr Vernet and Dr 
Bruneau are figures on a Proustian scale, and the unfolding of Paul’s 
dependence on these capricious, complex, almost farcical creatures 
is a classic presentation of the doctor-patient relationship—a rela- 
tionship as intimate, dangerous and emotional as any of a tenderer 
nature. But the significance of the book lies in the character of 
Paul himself, in his reactions to the disease that is killing him 
and the cures that torture and humiliate him. It must be emphasized 
that this is not another account of fortitude in the face of suffering. 
It is rather an honest and penetrating study of the psychology of 
illness; Paul is heroic, but he is heroic as an invalid, not in spite 
of being one. Paul and his hated disease are interdependent, have 
come to a ghastly sort of understanding together; but his body, by 
resisting, prolongs the torment, will not let hope die. The battle 
is between Paul and hope; it is a battle which Paul wins. This 
clear-sighted journey towards a position of total despair is recorded 
with that combination of emotional truth and intellectual imagina- 
tion which alone can produce an original work of art. 

Samuel Selvon has already shown that he can do two things 
well. His first novel, A Brighter Sun, and some of the stories in Ways 
of Sunlight deal with the community of Indian peasants in Trinidad. 
These are distinguished by a restrained lyricism; they are charming, 
sometimes funny but more often moving. His second manner (exem- 
plified by The Lonely Londoners and several stories in the collection) 
is concerned with the experiences of Negro immigrants from the 
West Indies in England. Here the dialect, which he can put to 
masterly use, spreads from the dialogue to the narrative itself; easy 
simplicity of style is replaced by technical virtuosity; humour is 
more apparent and pathos more oblique. One story in Ways of 
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Sunlight, however, fell into neither category: My Girl and The City, 
a highly original piece of sustained lyricism. This seemed to combine 
the personal qualities (among which I would include gravity and 
delicacy) shown by Mr Selvon when writing about Indians, with 
the more objective brilliance, the adventurous use of words and 
elastic imagination displayed when his subject is expatriate Negro 
life. I had hoped that this story marked the beginning of a third 
manner for Mr Selvon —an ideal marriage of the best ingredients in 
his former work; but his latest novel, Turn Again Tiger, comes as a 
slight disappointment. It is a sequel to A Brighter Sun: Tiger, hero 
of the earlier book, now leaves the comparatively urban village 
of Barataria, taking his wife Urmilla with him to the valley, where 
he works on a sugar-cane plantation. Many of the delights of Mr 
Selvon’s first manner are present; the subtlety, the quiet comedy, 
the engaging conversation. A false note is struck, however, by Tiger’s 
love affair with the English wife of the supervisor; this stands out 
as a conscientious ration of sex-and-race, a portion of Mittelholzer 
cynically included in an incongruous context. Also, as the charm 
of the dialect and the exotic setting become increasingly familiar, 
one is more conscious of the episodic structure beneath: Mr Selvon’s 
talent is happiest in the short story form. It remains a remarkable 
talent, however, and if there are no signs of its development in 
Turn Again Tiger the novel still contains many instances of its 
expression. 

Second Thoughts is the English version (excellently translated 
by Jean Stewart) of La Modification, which won Michel Butor the 
Prix Renaudot for 1957. As is often the case with prize-winning 
books, it is in fact inferior to its predecessor, l’Emploi du Temps. 
The latter novel was written in the first person by a Frenchman 
staying in an English provincial town; it catalogued his comings 
and goings, the people he met, his most banal sensations. Butor’s 
inventory-like style, his obsession for detail, for statistics and the 
surface of things, was in this case tremendously effective: thus 
minutely observed, the town of Bleston became larger than life-size, 
acquiring a sinister, almost hallucinatory quality. An even more 
disturbing effect was achieved by Alain Robbe-Grillet’s use of a 
similar method in Le Voyeur. Much has been written about Robbe- 
Grillet’s promotion of the anti-novel, in which inanimate objects 
are described with a cold, repetitive precision and human psychology 
is left to look after itself. This movement is parallelled in the 
hermetic work of Nathalie Sarraute, and its germ may perhaps be 
traced to Sartre’s La Nausée. Butor does not go all the way with 
Robbe-Grillet: in Second Thoughts it seems to me that he should 
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have either gone further than he has or not so far. This is certainly 


no anti-novel. It describes a man on a train journey away from his — 


wife towards his mistress. The experience of the journey provokes 
a mass of memories and a profound self-examination; at the end, 
he reverses his decision. The novel is a formidable, indeed a for- 
bidding, exercise in technique. It is a human drama, treated pur- 
posely in an inhuman way. A mildly diverting, and purely technical, 
paradox is thus produced; but from an artistic point of view the 
book suffers. It might have been an excellent psychological novel 
of the conventional kind; nothing in it necessitates the fashionably 
experimental treatment which has been added to the theme. The 
result is neither experimental (as l’Emploi du Temps and Le Voyeur 
truly were) nor successfully orthodox. Such a compromise may 
win prizes, but can only lead to confusion. The relentlessly detailed 
narrative produces the required hypnotic state in the reader; but 
the point of the novel might have been brought home to him in a 
more straightforward manner. It is like being given a general anaes- 
thetic for a painless operation. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


NEVER A CLOSING Door by John Cantwell. (Putnam. 13s. 6d.) 
AWAKE FOR Mourninc by Bernard Kops. (Macgibbon and Kee. r§s.) 
THE SKINNER by Jay Gilbert. (Hutchinson (New Authors Ltd). rés.) 
E1cHT Days by Gabriel Fielding. (Hutchinson. 16s.) 


‘The first thing that matters about a novel,’ observed Henry James, 
‘is that it should be interesting.’ To hit this essential mark is both 
easier and more difficult for the authors of first novels. More 
difficult, of course, because technique is two-thirds of what makes 
any work of art interesting. The beginner’s technique may, perhaps 
even should, be tentative. He may not have perceived what is to 
be for him the right proportion between scene and narrative. He 
may —it is the weakness of a good many not unpromising attempts 
that a publisher returns with a kind letter—be frightened of dialogue. 
Any first novelist who does not at once hear in his mind the speaking 
voice of his characters would be well advised to write one episode 
as a scene in a play before starting on the book. This exercise 
should cure him of dialogue nerves, and give him the necessary con- 
fidence to let Thomas or Mary help to explain themselves when 
they come into the room instead of standing there like dummies 


while he explains them to the reader who would rather make 
direct contact with them. 
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Above all a first novelist does not know what to cut. Everything 


_ that runs off his new pen is precious to him in his natural pride; 


or, if he is the diffident kind, he may fail to cut from over-anxiety. 
‘Have I made that clear?’ nearly always leads the experienced 
writer to contraction, but more often inspires the beginner to that 
unnecessary paragraph which only clutters. 

~ On the other hand the first novelist has his peculiar advantage, 
where his heady delight in doing the thing at all communicates 
itself to the reader. He is also likely to have more material than 
he will ever have again, since this first book opens up, often to his 
own happy astonishment, all his conscious and unconscious 
experience. 

The authors of these three first novels (Gabriel Fielding’s is a 
second book) all have an adequate technique for the demands that 
they make on it. They attack at once. They write confidently and 
without fumbling. Competent, although competence must be the 
longed-for goal of the many unpublished, has become a damning 
word to use of the published. To call these three books competent 
is not to damn them, but to say that they have achieved a certain 
minimum standard. Above that, how far do they fulfil Henry James’s 
demand that they should be interesting? Never a Closing Door, well 
written in succinct prose, is, according to how the reader chooses 
to take it, the story of a Catholic miracle or of a psychological 
release which has physical results. The author does not commit 
himself. His handling of the unexpained element suggests fantasy 
rather than strong spiritual conviction. His two men, meeting on 
one of those convenient imaginary islands, are well drawn, and if 
the natives of the island, the beautiful girl, the passionate, jealous 
young man who intends to marry her, are exactly the characters 
whom one would expect to find inhabiting such an island in a 
novel, Mr Cantwell has been able to make them individuals. Why 
then does the whole thing stop a little short of coming to life? 
Because Clover is a very dull man, and it needs genius to make a 
dull man interesting? Because the climax of the drama is foreseeable 
from the first entrance of the characters? Mostly, I think, because 
of some flaw in the ‘suspension of disbelief’: the reader is aware 
of reading a novel rather than aware only of being on the island 
and living through the experiences. 

The same slight sense of unreality, like a faulty connection be- 
tween the reader and the life of the novel, seems to be the weakness 
of Awake for Mourning. The story is only too probable. It could 
easily happen that a very young man newly released from prison 
could become the tool of a political adventurer, who with enough 
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money and enough sense of Public Relations could build him up 


into a hero for teenagers, a sinister hero because of the unseen — 


power behind him. Mike is dreadfully likely to happen in real life. 
But as the central figure of a novel we are never entirely convinced 
that he does happen. Probability is not enough in fiction, in- 
evitability is its essence and inevitability is what is missing in this 
book in spite of the fact that it is quite well written and well put 
together. 

New Authors Ltd is an enterprising venture that deserves 
sympathy. It is an excellent thing to give a special chance to first 
novelists, and to let them know exactly what has been happening 
to their books. The only drawback to such a venture is the obvious 
one, the difficulty of finding enough good first novels worth the 
extra attention which, anyhow at the start, such an enterprise 
must attract. Jay Gilbert is capable, she has a gift for narrative 
and for setting a scene, but she is sentimental with a prevalent 
kind of tough sentimentality. Her drug trafficker’s conversion by 
the girl who loves him belongs rather to the world of less good 
films than of real human relationships. 

Eight Days is a more ambitious venture than any of the first 
novels. It attempts more complicated relationships and philosophical 
implications. Its characters are less consistent and more capable 
of change and development. Their background is an international 
zone in North Africa to which Dr Chance, a Catholic convert, 
widowed a few months before the story opens, comes for what 
is meant to be a holiday that will give him an opportunity to take 
stock of his life, but which proves to be a week of melodramatic, 
bizarre and unfortunately rather unconvincing adventures. Perhaps 
novelists need to keep a wary eye on unidentified international 
zones as they certainly do on imaginary islands. The feeling that 
you can arrange everything exactly your own way is tempting 
but can be enfeebling. Anyhow here too the bite of inevitability 
is missing, which is a pity, for Mr Fielding is imaginative and 
fluent. This again is perhaps a temptation, for his novel is too 
long for its strength and would be the better for judicious cutting. 


LETTICE COOPER 


MODERN VERSE IN ENGLISH. Edited by David Cecil and Allen Tate. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 26s.) 


As a mere modus operandi the division of editorial labour in this 
anthology makes us highly conscious of the nationality of the poets. 
That consciousness is further heightened by the choice exercised 
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ih by the two editors who, though they cannot quite be said to be 


typical national figures, nevertheless do embody a good many 
cultural characteristics of a national kind. Mr Tate is basically 
all brain, but underneath the great brow and piercing eyes the 
mouth is chewing a straw. Lord Cecil has learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing, one would say, were it not for his occasional 
spasms of engaging eccentricity. Both editors, in their introductions, 


attempt to characterize the poetry of the period from which 


they are choosing. Lord David sinks back on the worn velvet and 
creaking springs of English romanticism: Mr Tate evolves the term 
‘aesthetic-historical’ for the mode of perception of American poets 
of this century—if I read him aright, the invocation to art for an 
understanding of the times and a justification of the individual. 

What, we can hardly help asking ourselves, would this anthology 
have been like had Lord David chosen the American poetry and Mr 
Tate the British? I think there is little comfort in that thought: 
dope the runners, square the judges, hoist the red, white and blue 
spinnaker—the Americans must still come out on top. Shuffling 
the two packs together, as they have been shuffled here, seems 
only to give the Americans more aces and the British more deuces. 
Time and again, the accidents of chronology result in fascinating 
and, for us, shame-making juxtapositions. I take three pairs of 
examples: 


A dream ever moulded 
Afresh for our wonder, 
Still opening asunder 

For the stream many-folded. 


Did you ever hear of Editor Whedon 
Giving to the public treasury any of the money he received 
For supporting candidates for office? 


And the King, with harp on shoulder, 
Stood up and ceased his song; 

And the owls moaned from the mighty trees, 
And the Danes laughed loud and long. 


It rains, and all along and always gulls 
Career sea-screaming in and weather-glossed. 
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-I.C.A. Then go smoothly, because 
I.C.A. means smoothly, Go further 
to the gallon, happier by the mile. 
And hear the difference as you go! 
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Sheathed in your armour of eternal frost, 
Plunge forward, in the thunder of the fight 
To lose yourself as I would fain be lost. 


Outside, the bare land stretching far away; 
The frame house, new, fortuitous, and bright, 
Pointing the presence of the morning light. 


The authors of each pair of quotations were born within a year 
of each other, but only the Americans are writing with any relation 
to normal speech, contemporary life and common observation. 
The two poets last quoted were born just at the turn of the 
century, but the examples could be carried forward to show the 
extraordinary British persistence with the notions and language 
of marginal and decadent romanticism. Even poets whose work 
one thinks rather well of take on a somewhat artificial air among 
their American contemporaries, though Lord David has loaded the 
dice against his fellow countrymen by omitting many good post- 
Auden names. 

It is possible, then, to blur the characteristic achievement of 
our century so far as British poetry is concerned, and, indeed, 
many poets have themselves smudged the picture by beginning, 
say, with: 

The lips of time leech to the fountain head; 
Love drips and gathers, but the fallen blood 
Shall calm her sores. 
and ending: 
Where a boy 
In the listening 
Summertime of the dead whispered the truth of his joy 
To the trees and the stones and the fish in the tide. 

Little of this slackening, this giving-up, this loss of subject matter, 
is apparent in the American poets, nor however much Mr Tate 
may (for regional or chivalrous reasons) dilute them can their 
full disturbing flavour fail to emerge. They speak with that deeply 
interesting voice for which there is no poetic substitute, the voice 
of one’s own times. Of course, many of Lord David’s choices also 
speak thus, but it is the Americans who convince us that there 
really was a revolution and that it was not in vain. 

Physically, this is a big book (688 crammed pages—the poetry 
pages perhaps a bit too crammed for comfort) and the more one 
reads it, the more one is impressed, despite its faults, with the 
sharpness of observation and thought, the ingenuity and learning, 
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A TASTE OF HONEY 


Now running in the West End, this remarkable play by a 19-year-old 
working class girl from Lancashire won the Charles Henry Foyle New 


Play Award for 1958. 


3s 6d 


Brendan Behan 


THE HOSTAGE 


‘Life is what The Hostage is rich in; it shouts, sings, thunders and stamps 
with life’, said Harold Hobson. The script of Brendan Behan’s sensational 


entertainment is now available. 


10s 6d 


Ethel Smyth 


CHRISTOPHER ST JOHN 
Book Society NON-FICTION CHOICE 


“Ethel Smyth must be put amongst 
the notable English eccentrics whose 
characters and habits have astonished 
the rest of the world... There seems 
to have been no moment in her career 
that was not picturesque and even 
bizarre... Here is the story, told in 
detail and with a wealth of reference 
which the writer pours out lavishly... 
The result is a book of the most original 
Englishwoman since the days of Aphra 
Behn.’”” RICHARD CHURCH, The 
Bookman. 

“| have been immensely interested 
in it...The feat of bringing Dame 
Ethel’s books, and the evidently enorm- 
ous mass of letters, into a coherent 
narrative is more than admirable.’’ 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT. 
Illustrated 30s. net 


Charles Dickens 
A Critical 


Introduction 


K. J. FIELDING 


“Mr Fielding has provided .. . a first- 
rate critical introduction in biographi- 
cal form, to the whole of Dickens’s 
literary output from Sketches by Boz to 
Edwin Drood.”’ 

The Times Literary Supplement. 


“| know no short critical study... 
comparable in merit and general use- 
fulness to this book.’? ERIC GILLETT, 

National and English Review. 


15s. net 
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_ the originality of response, of a great many poets of our age. There 


Ss 


are ample biographical and critical notes at the end—in the case 
of the British poets, of somewhat variable value and accuracy. 
ROY FULLER 


N.R.F. Writings from the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. Edited, selected 
and introduced by Justin O’Brien. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 253.) 


Mr Justin O’Brien’s anthology of critical essays from the Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise must have sent more than one reader eagerly 
rediscovering that incomparable magazine, exploring battered back- 
numbers for forgotten treasure. The editor’s choice, in so rich a 
field, must have been a hard one; one questions the claim: ‘the 
most significant writings from the N.R.F.’ when a dozen selections 
of equal importance might have been gleaned. The odd thing is that 
nobody, even in France, has done it before. It may be that, as one 
reviewer has suggested, the moving spirits of the journal held its 
critical function to be only secondary to the creative works, the 
poetry and fiction for which it provided the terrain: that in fact 
it was not primarily a critical review. At all events, it undeniably 
and unfailingly provided examples of the best sort of criticism 
in the widest sense of the word, of which it is good to be reminded. 

The Nouvelle Revue Fran¢aise was founded in 1909 by Gide, 
Schlumberger and their friends; in reaction against the anarchic 
aestheticism of the post-Symbolists, it stressed the need for a search 
for discipline (with the accent, perhaps, on the search). After the 
1914-1918 war it was revived under Jacques Riviére, editor par 
excellence, whose admirable manifesto ushers in this anthology. 
In reaction, now, against the wartime debasement of literature 
to political ends, Riviére pleads for the independence of the intel- 
lectual. And right through the inter-war years the N.R.F. did in 
fact remain independent and impartial; if many of its individual 
contributors inevitably became involved one way or the other 
with the parties and creeds that divided the world, they were 
allowed to express their divergent opinions freely in its pages to 
an extent unthinkable today. Perhaps the secret of the N.R.F.’s 
strength lay in this unique blend of breadth and integrity; ‘com- 
mitted’ solely to the service of the intellectual life, it provided 
a forum where atheist and Catholic, Communist and Fascist could 
speak their minds, if they had something serious and sincere to say. 

The same open-mindedness is shown in its literary eclecticism. 
We see here the imprint of Gide, whose own critical attitude was 
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thus summed up by Thibaudet: ‘Pas d’idée directrice, pas de principes, — 
mais au contraire une disponibilité pour tout, la ferveur, la crainte 
d’étre dupe. .. ” (was it this that made him once turn down Du 
Cété de chez Swann, the N.R.F.’s one classic mistake?) ‘. . . Ja passion 
de la sincérité, des antennes pour discerner la tendance a I’emphase, 
des oreilles expertes a refuser ce qui sonne faux.’ Yet this eclecticism 
never deviated into dilettantism; Rivitre’s ardent idealism and the 
wise judgement of such men as Schlumberger provided the principles, 
the idée directrice; the search for a discipline continued. Riviere 
envisaged ‘a deep, inner Classicism’, saw ‘the intellect . . .endeavour- 
ing to recover its rights in art, not in order to replace feeling 
entirely but to analyse it, to rule over it.’ The N.R-F. in its heyday 
was, as Mr O’Brien says, advanced without being sectarian or 
dogmatic, and while profoundly aware of essential traditions, it 
welcomed the new: ‘Today a living work can no longer be born 
of anything but a discovery nor consist of anything but that dis- 
covery’ (Riviére, again). This forward-looking tendency was carried 
still further by the next editor, Jean Paulhan, a great discoverer 
of new and unusual talents. Right up to the second world war 
the N.R.F. maintained its unique position as an organ in which 
the acknowledged great and the unknown aspirant were equally 
proud to appear. 

Mr O’Brien’s book, after a concise and informative introduction, 
offers a representative selection of articles, which show some of 
the most intelligent Frenchmen of the twenties and thirties ‘judging 
men and events, trends and movements, parties and credos, books 
and paintings and symphonies’. Unfortunately one would hardly 
guess from this anthology that they happened also to write extremely 
well. By and large (there are honourable exceptions) the American 
Ph.D’s who have tackled the formidable task of translation tend 
to a depressing and insensitive literalness; the general effect is drab, 
the details often infelicitous. This is particularly noticeable in the 
case of poets’ prose; Valéry and Claudel, let’s give them the benefit 
of the doubt, are surely not quite as stilted, as portentous as they 
appear here? Why must Marcel Arland say: ‘All questions boil 
down to a single problem: God,’ and Pierre-Jean Jouve (on Mozart) 
‘Unity is obtained by encompassing an unceasing rupture’? 

Every reader of such an anthology will have his own preferences. 
Mine, since I am no philosopher, went to the ‘Judgements and 
Appraisals’ rather than the ‘Principles and Credos’. There are letters 
from Gide here; but I thought the choice not ideal and would have 
preferred to find, for instance, a certain fascinating letter on Henry 
James from the December, 1929, number which would have 
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interested English and American readers. Above all, in this section, 
1 found particularly illuminating certain essays on individual 
figures by somewhat less celebrated writers: Charles du Bos on 
Proust, Andre Lhote on Picasso, Jean Prévost on Mauriac, and Drieu 
_ la Rochelle’s penetrating study, in 1930, of the young Malraux and 
_ his man-of-action mystique. 
The articles in the last section, ‘Social Commitments’, which one 
might expect to find of less enduring significance, have a singular 
_ and rather painful interest. Thus one can read Fernandez’ ‘Literature 
and Politics’ and discover there the opportunism (‘. . . I cannot 
dream about politics, which are for me a matter of purely practical 
and daily life’) which led to acceptance of Fascism and the Nazis 
(a fact which Mr O’Brien does not mention), just as did Drieu La 
Rochelle’s bitter cynicism. One can admire the courageous inde- 
pendence of Maritain, the Catholic philosopher, denouncing Franco’s 
* Holy War, and the devastating shrewdness of Benda’s analysis of 
Munich, ‘The Bourgeois Democracies’. Above all, one can marvel 
at the perception of Jean Schlumberger, whose essay ‘On a Certain 
Lack of Imagination’ is a moving and farsighted analysis of the 
horrors and futilities of war and the dangers of a passive and 
complacent attitude to the threat of it: a prophetic warning written 
in 1930 and terribly valid today. 
JEAN STEWART 
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and Times of: 
Frédérick Lemaitre 


Actor, Lover and Idol 
of 19th Century Paris 


ROBERT BALDICK 


“One of the most fascinating 
biographies I have read for a 
long time, and one which I re- 
commend without hesitation.” — 
MAURICE CRANSTON (Bookman) 


Book Society Rec. Tllus. 25s. 
Saint-Simon at 
Versailles 


Translated by 

LUCY NORTON 
Introduction and notes by 
NANCY MITFORD 


“An admirable selection in an 
excellent translation.’’ — CYRIL 
CONNOLLY (Sunday Times). 

2nd impression. Illus. 30s. 


The Affluent 
Society 


J. K. GALBRAITH 


“A great book.’’—JOHN 
STRACHEY (Encounter). 21s. 
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PETER SHAFFER 

“A work of art in its own right 
—no less.””—Times Literary 
Supplement. 10s. 6d. 
Breakfast at 
Tiffany’s 

TRUMAN CAPOTE 


“Can amuse  brilliantly.’”* — 
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2nd impression. 12s. 6d. 


The Boys 
in the Island 


CHRISTOPHER KOCH 
““Admirable.’’-—Observer. 15s. 
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Frank 


Harris 


VINCENT BROME 


In this study of Frank Harris, 
the first for thirty years, Vincent 
Brome, with the help of new 
evidence from many important 
witnesses and sources, has suc- 
ceeded in recapturing a vivid 
impression of the man who 
wrote My Life and Loves, and 
gives a new interpretation of 
many sides of his life and work. 
Author, editor and literary 
tycoon Harris helped to launch 
many nineteenth century writ- 
ers, Bernard Shaw and Oscar 
Wilde among them. 25/- net 
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Notes About Our Authors 


RUTH YORCK started as a German writer, and later became an American _ 
writer. She is now bilingual, writes prose in American and poetry in either | 
language. The Opening Night is taken from a small collection, Sin Stories, 
which she is preparing. 


P. J. KAVANAGH published his first poems in The London Magazine Vol 2, 
No 9. He left Oxford in 1955 and has since worked for The British Council. | 
His first collection of poems, One and One, is to be published by Heinemann 
this year. 
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SYLVIA PLATH was born in Boston, Mass. She graduated from Smith 
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She is now an instructor in English at Smith College, and is the wife of 
Ted Hughes. 


DAVID POSNER graduated at Harvard and then went to Oxford to work 
on a thesis on Julian Green. He is now Assistant Librarian at the Lockwood 
Memorial Library, University of Buffalo. A first collection of his poems 
has appeared in the USA. 
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Théatre: 
Quatre représentations de gala (d’entente avec le Théatre 
d’Aujourd’hui) 

Le Théatre Poétique de Paris dans ‘‘Histoire de Tobie et Sara’, drame 
biblique et ‘‘Protée’’, comédie-farce de PAUL CLAUDEL 
Matinée poétique par les Comédiens de la Comédie Frangaise de passage 
a Londres 


Films 
“La Clé du Miracle’’, “Anatole a tenu parole’, 
“Le Carnaval étrange’’, ‘““Quelqu’un crie”’ 
présentés par Marianne Oswald 
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THOMAS CLARK. | discovered that hard water can be 


softened by chemical means. A common cause of what is known as 
temporary hardness is dissolved calcium bicarbonate. This can be 
removed by boiling, which turns the hardness into insoluble calcium 
carbonate—the “fur” in kettles. Clark discovered that the correct 
quantity of lime added to temporarily hard water causes chemical 
reactions that change both the lime and the unwanted calcium 
bicarbonate into insoluble carbonate. This can be removed, leaving the 
water soft and suitable for use in steam boilers and industrial 
processes. 

Clark was born in Ayr in 1801. He took a medical degree at Glasgow 
University but, instead of practising, he worked at the St. Rollox 
chemical works. In 1833 he was appointed Professor of Chemistry at 
Aberdeen University where he remained for 27 years. He died in 1867 
but his name is still used in “Clark’s method” of water softening. 


All water users owe an incalculable debt to his investigations. 
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